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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

"There was once a dense forest into which no one ven- 
tured to enter, for it was impossible to secure a safe journey 
back. One man, however, who had long been brooding over 
the difficulty resolved at last to make an attempt to overcome 
it. Accordingly, he began by gradually cutting away the trees, 
until he succeeded in forming a road, by means of which he 
could penetrate into the heart of the forest, without fear of 
going astray. The great obstacle was now removed, for it 
lay in the power of every comer to enter and return along 
the path thus cleared by the original traveller." 1 

Even such a forest is presented to us by the multitude 
of Midrashim and Hagadoth; and I have availed myself of 
the path indicated by the profound scholar Zunz, who first 
succeeded in arriving at clear statements and definite con- 
clusions with respect to the origin and arrangement of this 
branch of our Wise Men's labours. The present investigation 
is based on the following passages of "Die gottesdienstlichen 
VortrSge der Juden": 2 

"The so-called Midrash Rabbah is by no means the work 
of one author. The expression Midrash Rabbah was unknown 
to the older writers, who invariably cite the different books, 
each by its own special name; it came first into use when 
the Hagadoth on the Pentateuch and on the Five Megilloth 
were arranged together and joined to one body". "The three 
Hagadoth, Bereshith Rabbah, Echah Rabbah, and Vayikra 
Rabbah, are the oldest of all." "Bereshith Rabbah was pro- 
bably composed in the sixth , and Vayikra Rabbah about the 



1 Midrash Bereshith Rabbah, ch. XII. 
* Pp. 179—181, and end of ch. X. 
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middle of tbe seventh century. The next place 1 with respect 
to priority must be assign*! to the Hagadah on the Lament- 
ations. This Hagadah fe usually called Midrash Echah Rab- 
bathi; and in the work of Rabbi Nathan, by whom it is first 
mentioned, it bears the name of Megillath Echah. The intro- 
duction to this Midrash forms a prefatory Hagadah consisting 
of thirty-three sections (not numbered), all of which — except 
the last — begin with the words nriS . . . V\. They contain 
discourses which are connected with the contents of the La- 
mentations though based on extraneous texts, and which tend 
to awaken mournful reflections on the downfall of our national 
independence; As a rule, each discourse ends with the first 
words of that book.* The introduction is followed by the 
Hagadah to the book itself arranged and divided into sections 
according to the verses of the text. It is interspersed with 
tales and legends describing the unhappy lot of the Jews, 
with instances of the talents and the genius of the Israelites 
(including ten narratives in which natives of Jerusalem and 
of Athens are introduced) , with accounts of the persecutions 
by the Romans, and with a description of the manner in 
which the Jews were ridiculed in the Roman comedies. The 
work is full of extracts from the Talmud Terushalmi 8 and 
from the Bereshith Rabbah; and since the incident of the 
Mother of the Maccabees is related as having taken place in 
the time of the emperors , it seems that the author of Echah 
Rabbah did not know the Books of the Maccabees. One pas- 
sage appears to hint at the Arabian rule. 4 The Hagadah on 
the first chapter is as large as that on the remaining four 
chapters together, although the latter contain many repetitions; 
and in the fifth chapter the Midrash is reduced to a minimum. 
This leads to the conclusion that the last four chapters are 
all later additions; and the completion of the whole work 



1 After the Bereshith Rabbah. 

• txth or to rtw* ny*/ 

* I wish is to be particularly noticed that no evidence is ad- 
duced by Zunz in support of this assertion. 

4 Ch. I, sec. 42. rtffp pp» ?WID OHK1 Wp )V 

iWID ?KyDttH. "The Grecian rule was severe, but Edom's sway 
was mild Macedonia's, severe, but Arabia's, mild." 
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cannot be fixed at a date prior to the second half of the seventh 
century, although the authorities quoted by name 1 are not 
later than the Talmud Yerushalmi. Echah Rabbah was compiled 
in the same country as Bereshith Kabbah,* and it is worthy of 
remark, that a complete Latin phrase' occurs therein. In our 
text we find, many interpolations, explanatory notes and corrupt 
passages. After Rabbi Nathan, Rashi makes the first distinct 
use of this Midrash". 

In the eleventh chapter of the same work, Zunz shows 
that, besides the two Midrashim known by the name of Pe- 
sikta 4 — Pesikta Rabbathi and Pesikta Zutarta — there must 
have existed a third Pesikta, different from the other two both 
as regards its form and its age. It was not a Midrash on 
the Torah ,* but on twelve Haphtaroth , 6 and on the portions 
of the Law read on the Festivals, Shabbath Hanucah, and the 
four distinguished Sabbaths viz., Shekalim, Zachor, Parah, 
and Hachodesh; it contained twenty nine Piskoth, and was 
composed about 700 c. e. Zunz thus discovered the lost Pe- 
sikta 7 solely by the aid of bis careful researches, and by the 
power of his penetrating intellect; his results have since been 
verified in a most remarkable manner. Thirty-six years after 
these conclusions had been published 8 Salomon Buber edited 
the "Pesikta derab Kahana", 9 with a learned introduction and 



1 The italics are Zunz's. 

9 i. e. Palestine. 

• "Vive domine imperator". l1tD?B« n«B HT2) Ch. I, sec. 31. 

4 I shall have occasion to explain the signification of the 
words Pesikta, Piska, and Piskoth, when I treat of the relation 
between Midrash Echah and the Pesikta derab Kahana. 

6 As Azulai asserts. Comp. Gottesdienstl. Vortrage, p. 194, 
note a. 

i)V)t mam nam :rm< ny&e> :wdt nrr :naw :wn 
wo :mx >&ip impy *n :DD»m» xin wx *mk tmyo rvn 

ttWK* Gottesdienstl! Vortr., pp. 203, 204, 220, 221, 222, 222, 223, 
224, 224, 225, 225, 225, respectively. 

7 Rapoport first called attention to the Pesikta quoted by the 
Aruch, but it was reserved for Zunz to describe its charateristic 
features, and thus to effect its restoration. Comp. Gottesd. Vortr., 
p. 199. 

8 In 1868 (Lyck). 

9 This name was not unknown to Zunz, who says that it 
probably refers to the Hagadoth on the twelve Haphtaroth. Comp. 
Gottesdienstl. Vortr., p. 193. 
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instructive notes , under the auspices of tbe society "Mekitse 
Nirdamim". This work is printed from a MS. which was found 
in Zafed and copied in Egypt; 1 and it corresponds almost 
completely with the third Pesikta described by Zunz.* In the 
introduction the editor observes that many of the Midrashim, 
and among them Echah Rabbah, 8 frequently quoted this Pesikta 
anonymously. 

It remains to be noticed that according to Frankel 
("Mebo Hayerushalmi", p. 53), Echah Babbah quotes freely 
from Talmud Terushalmi, with explanations and additions of 
its own. 4 According to Rapoport ("Erech Millin", p. 253), 
the accounts of the Midrash and Talmud Babli respecting the 
Wise Men of Athens, are both drawn from the same source, 
and the narrative in our Midrash is much older than that in 
the Talmud. 

To sum up: the opinion now generally in vogue is, that 
the Midrash Echah Rabbah is the work of one author; that 
it was composed in Palestine; and that its principal sources 
are the Talmud Yerushalmi, the Midrash Bereshith Rabbah, 
and the Pesikta derab Kahana. The number of introductory 
Piskoth is thirty-three in Zunz's opinion, and in the ordinary 
printed texts thirty- four. 

The present investigation is an attempt to prove that 
all these propositions can only be received with qualification; 
because — 

I. The Midrash Echah Babbah, in its present form, is 
the work of at least two authors or compilers, the latter 
of whom was thoroughly acquainted with the Talmud Babli. 



1 The editor had three other MSS. before him — Oxford, 
Parma, Fez; he faithfully records the variations in the readings 
of the four MSS. in his D^lpm nnVH ♦ In his opinion the Pesikta 
was composed towards the end of the fourth century. 

* The differences between the real Pesikta and the one re- 
produced by Zunz, are enumerated by Buber iu the Hebrew perio- 
dical "Haschachar" , (edited by P. Smolensky, Vienna,) 1871, pp. 
49-66. 

* No proof is adduced for this statement; the reader is re- 
ferred to the notes, where the variations in the readings of Echah 
Rabbah and the the Pesikta are carefully given. 

4 Three passages are brought in support of this view, all of 
which will be fully discussed in due order. 
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Not only has he cited whole passages from that Talmud, but 
in some instances he has altered the language of the original 
Midrash into that of the Babli. The first recension of Mi- 
drash Echah was composed in Palestine, and the second in 
Babylon. 

II. So far from the assertion that the Talmud Yeru- 
shalmi is one of the chief sources of the Midrash Echah 
being self-evident, the latter, in its original form, was com- 
pletely independent of the Talmud Yerushalmi. 

III. Buber's view concerning the relation between Echah 
Babbah and the Pesikta derab Eahana can be strengthened 
in such a manner as to defy a direct refutation. Nevertheless, 
the counter-hypothesis viz., that the Pesikta is dependent on 
the Midrash , it at least equally tenable. The introduction con- 
sists of thirlj-eight Piskoth. 

IV. With respect to the Bereshith Babbah, I am at one 
with the general opinion in as far as it is regarded as a source 
of Midrash Echah: and the latter is older than the Vayikra 
Babbah. 

Of the earlier works which have been handed down to 
us , the author of the first recension can only have been ac- 
quainted with the Mishnah, Mechilta, Sifra, and Sifri, and Bere- 
shith Babbah ; he must, however, have known various collections 
of Hagadoth similar to ; perhaps the same as , those which 
provided the matter for a large portion of the Talmud Ye- 
rushalmi. In the second recension traces of both the Talmud 
Babli and the Yerushalmi may by noticed. Accordingly, the 
first edition of Midrash Echah was completed before the end 
of the fourth, and the second after the sixth century. 1 The 



1 Gomp. Gottesd. Vortr., pp 53, 54. Wiesner is of opinion 
that the Talmud Yerushalmi was composed much later than the 
Babli, between the years 760—900. (See Gibath Yerushalaim, p. 52). 
Although this view is an isolated one, it is still interestiDg to enquire 
how it would affect my conclusions respecting the compilation of 
Echah Babbah. According to this hypothesis, it is impossible for 
us to find an adequate and sufficiently definite epoch before which 
the completion of the first recension of our Midrash can be fixed ; 
we must content ourselves by saving that it took place after the 
final revision of the Mishnah, Mechilta, Sifra, and Sifri, i. e. after the 
beginning of the fourth century. The period at which the second 
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view which I take of the composition of this Midrash would 
go to support the opinion expressed by R. Hirsch Chajes, 1 
that the Hagadoth of the Terushalmi are considerably later 
than the Halachoth. The Targum on the Book of Lamenta- 
tions is universally admitted to be a late production; it cannot 
therefore be regarded as a source of the Midrash. Nor need 
I take account of Targum Onkelos, since there are only very 
few passages which bear any resemblance whatever to sections 
of our Midrash. 2 It is not within the province of the present 
essay to investigate whether that Targum was really written 
by Onkelos; or whether it is a mere translation from the 
Greek version of A-kylas f Onkelos being identical with Akylas, 
— as maintained by Prof. Graetz. 8 The former theory is 
defended by R. Hirsch Chajes 4 who explains the fact that 
Onkelos is not mentioned by the authors of Midrash Kabbah, 6 
by the assumption that his commentary was so well known 
as to require no special reference. 

In holding Midrash Echah to be an earlier work than the 
Talmud Terushalmi and, at the same time, later than the Be- 
reshith Rabbah , I tacitly affirm that the latter is also older 
than the Terushalmi — a relation which I am not warranted 
in -assuming, it may be urged. I am willing to admit that, 
should a conclusion legitimately drawn from my views be 
directly apposed to any fact firmly, established beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, the insufficiency of my reasoning would 
be proved, and my theory must fall. But I venture to ques- 
tion whether the proposition, that the Bereshith Rabbah is 
dependent on the Terushalmi, rests on so sure a footing. It 



recension was finished , would remain unaltered by Wiesner's view, 
if we supposed — and that supposition, as such, were not improbable 
— that the compilers of the Midrash and the Yerushalmi both used 
the same or similar sources. The former would then be, even in 
its present form, entirely independent of the latter. 

1 "Igereth Bikoreth" (edited by Brtill), p. 35 b, note. 



I by . 
. 93, 



• Comp "Gottesd. Vortr.", p. 93, note f. 

8 "Geschichte der Juden", vol. IV, note 13, pp. 435-437. 

4 "Igereth Bikoreth", p. 40b, (edit by Brttll). Dr. Adler (in 

the Introduction to «W M) writes: H"n ROTI ?tn rTTM D* WH 

:idb> n-Dtn *» Jjnw oonwDn -ural DHDy© hmi hod 

6 Except: tD"B TDD (Introd. W WW). 
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is not for me to consider this point; it has been lately dis- 
cussed by another. There has recently appeared in the a Ma- 
gazin ffir die Wissenschaft des Judenthums" a series of ar- 
ticles , by Dr. Lerner, entitled " Anlage des Bereschith Babba 
nnd seine Quellen", in which the author seeks to show, that 
this Midrash, in its original form, is independent of the Tal- 
mud. Whether the arguments there adduced be answerable 
or not, there is one thing certain, they must be met by the 
supporters of the opposite view, and the task will prove, I 
think, no easy one. 

In all critical investigations it is of paramount importance 
to know , whether the subject-matter at our disposal is trust- 
worthy or not We have seen that Zunz regards the ordinary 
text of Midrash Echah as corrupt; but this is a point which 
requires the utmost care. If too much stress be laid upon 
mistakes and interpolations of the copyist or the printer, there 
is an end to all true research. Any proposition may be 
proved by pronouncing as corrupt every passage that might 
appear to contradict such a proposition. Therefore, while 
making due allowance for interpolations, explanatory notes 
and corrupted passages, in the long run, the critical judge, 
like the civil one, can only decide according to the evidence 
he has before him. Vmtn Wjftf HO xbx pn^ )b f K. 

There is another consideration of great moment. The 
language of the Hagadoth, the names occuring therein, the 
expressions by which biblical verses are introduced, the manner 
in which single passages are suited to the general context, 
these are the principal criterions which led Zunz to his con- 
clusions. But he does not give any fixed rules by which the 
relation of the several Midrashim to each othe* could be 
established. Muller in the Hebrew periodical "Haschachar" 
(1870, p. 389), — in an article entitled "Bikkoreth Hap- 
pesikta", — lays down the following three canons. 

1. "If similar passages occur in different Midrashim, we 
must first ascertain which of the latter is their source, their 
original place. In this endeavour we shall succeed, if we 



1 Niddah, 20 b, 
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carefully study the sections themselves, if we seek to discover 
upon what foundations they rest, and how they are suited to 
the context in each Hagadah. Any additions to the original 
words can then be easily detected." 

2. "If in one Midrash a strange and unusual expression 
is found, instead of which in another Midrash a more fami- 
liar and common one is used , the latter is the later of the 
two works. But particular care is indispensable to the correct 
application of this rule." 

3. "As a rule the legends of all countries were at first 
short and concise both in substance and form; the national 
bards and poets enlarged them in the course of time. Even 
so is the case in regard to most Midrashim; the earlier 
Hagadoth are short, the later contain additions, both in the 
substance of the narratives, and in the quotations from 
Scripture." 

" Muller proceeds to apply these canons to the problem 
before him — how is the Pesikta related to Bereshith Rabbah 
on the one hand, and to Vayikra Eabbah on the other hand. 
He comes to the conclusion that the true order of succession 
is — Bereshith Kabbah, Pesikta, and Vayikra Kabbah. 

. In the next annual issue of the periodical "Haschachar" 
there appears an article by Buber entitled "Sanguria" in 
which the writer says: "In my introduction to the Pesikta 
and also in my notes, I have frequently called attention to 
what Muller calls his third law. Nevertheless these laws 
are not sure guides by which we can determine for certain 
which Midrashim are earlier and which later." He argues 
as follows. 1 Miiller's first proof is that, of the Piska W 
nttO IN — which occurs in all three Hagadoth , — Bereshith 
Rabbah must be regarded as the source, for the principal 
"Derash" is constructed on the verse 2 'im nJ m &nbx Wi; 
the compilers of Vayikra Rabbah and Pesikta introduced it 
afterwards into their works. But we can with equal positi- 
veness aver the contrary — that the original place is in 



1 See pp. 47, 48. 
* Gen. Vin, 1. 
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Vayikra Kabbah; and who shall decide? The whole passage 
in question is an exposition on a verse neither of Genesis nor 
of Leviticus but of Psalms, 1 idi ^K *7irti "pp-ft, which text 
is just as applicable to* 'im aw njDW as to 'iai wnbx Wi. 
Therefore this rule affords us no sufficient criterion. Nor are 
the second and third laws to be depended upon. Although 
Mfiller quotes instances showing that Bereshith Rabhah con- 
tains short and difficult sections; yetk several Hagadoth are 
rendered in that Midrash with numerous details and with clear 
and familiar expressions, whereas in the Pesikta these same 
Hagadoth occur in a considerably abbreviated form, and couched 
in anything but easy language. If the correctness of Rules 
II and III be admitted, we are landed in a gross absurdity; 
for Bereshith Babbah, inasmuch as on the one hand, it con- 
tains passages more concise than the corresponding sections 
in the Pesikta, — those adduced by Mtiller, — and on the 
other hand passages more, detailed, — those brought forward 
by Buber, — must be, at one and the same time, both an 
earlier and a later compilation than the Pesikta. 

I acknowledge that I am at a loss to comprehend the force 
of the first argument. We are told, that the most careful study 
of similar passages occurring in different Midrashim does 
not guide us in fixing their relative dates of composition, 
because in the case of the Piska si&o IK tw we are unable 
to discover in which Midrash it first appeared. That Rule 
I is not universally applicable, Buber has certainly proved; 
but its intrinsic sufficiency he has not examined. In other 
words; in answer to the question, is a certain law valid, he 
asserts, a given instance is no case of that law. This looks 
very much like an example of Ignoratio Elenchi. 

Since he is of opinion, that Bereshith Rabbah, in its 
present form, is the work of one author, Buber is perfectly 
justified in his criticism on the second and third of Mtiller's 
canons: for they culminate in a difficulty which is really 
insurmountable. But it has been recently shown, to my mind 



1 Ps XXXVI, 7. 
a Lev. XXII, 27. 
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conclusively, that this Midrash contains indubitable marks 
of the hand of a second redactor; 1 further, that nearly every 
one of the passages cited by Buber belongs to an epoch 
later than that of the original Midrash, or is at least of an 
uncertain character. 2 Viewed in this light, the apparently 
formidable dilemma breaks down, or at all events, one of its 
horns is blunt. The truth is, the Bereshith Babbah does 
contain some sections which are older, and others which are 
later than the Pesikta. 

Notwithstanding the failure of Buber's reasoning to re- 
fute the three canons, it does not follow that they are cor- 
rect To the third, as stated above, I would give no assent 
Let us examine the following cases, taken at random, and 
which could be easily increased a hundredfold: — Midrash 
Shochar Tob, Ps. XVII, # iai mnw um wn* p pyow 'i pjo: 
Midrash Tanchuma, Par. Shelach Lecha, ri'ipn orb 1DW1 
"Dl onon dtik: Yalkut, Bereshith* 'idi rfyn'n "OT rwn: and 
the corresponding passages in Bereshith Babbah, ch. LXXIX : 
Echah Babbah, cb. I: and Bereshith Babbah, ch. XLIV, re- 
spectively. The accounts in the former works are more con- 
cise than those in the latter ; and if the rule in question be 
accepted, the Shochar Tob, Tanchuma, and Yalkut must be- 
long to the older Midrashim, and the Bereshith Babbah and 
Echah Babbah to the later, — propositions which every 
critic, including MOUer, would pronounce to be absurd. In- 
deed it is surprising that Muller should have failed to ap- 
preciate such instances as those just adduced; but his omis- 
sion can easily be accounted for. In his praiseworthy eagerness 
to simplify the subject, and to fix definite laws, which shall 
be always valid, he has overlooked one of the plainest truths, 
viz., that while a writer often dilates on his predecessors' 
compositions, yet he not unfrequently, for the sake of con- 
venience or clearness, shortens and condenses (hem. The 
mere circumstance, then, that one account of a Derash is 
longer and more detailed than another, proves absolutely 
nothing. 

1 "Anlage des Bereshith Rabba und seine Quelldn." 
• Ibid.Appendix 0. 
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We have now arrived at a rather unsatisfactory stage. 
Rule m is insufficient, Bale II is precarious, as the author 
himself indicates in the final clause, and Rule I cannot always 
be brought to bear, as Buber proves. Nor is it an easy task 
to suggest a means of extrication from this difficulty. Owing 
to the countless differences in the readings of the Midrashim, 
the great variety in their modes of expression, and the endless 
considerations which must be taken into account, the parti- 
cular instances are far too numerous and too complicated to 
admit of dogmatical generalization. If these three laws were 
our sole guides, we should be assailed on every side by the 
most conflicting opinions deduced from the same premises; 
for, as Buber so ably expresses it, "every man would judge 
according to his taste," 1 DJ/tD Dytt* ton *tb t^N W*N. 

Thus the critic must be guided chiefly by circumstances 
in conducting his enquiries. Nevertheless there are two fun- 
damental considerations (based on Mullers observations) that 
are well worthy of the student's notice, and that might afford 
him great assistance, — 

When similar passages occur in different Midrashim, we 
should examine them carefully, and look well into the context 
by this means the original can often be detected. 

If one account of a Derash is shorter than another the 
relation between the two works containing those narratives 
cannot be determined by that fact alone. Should the longer 
(B) however, assume the form of a commentary on the more 
abbreviated version (A); or should it be perfectly clear, that 
the author of B used systematically a different mode of ex- 
pression, and different language from that in which A is 
written; we are entitled to infer that A is independent of B. 
But that B is dependent on A we are not warranted in con- 
cluding: there remains the hypothesis that both B and A 
obtained their matter from the same source. 

Yet another word of explanation. I commenced the 
present essay under the influence of the general opinion that 



"Haschachar", 1871, p. 47. 
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the Yerushalmi is one of the chief sources of Echah Bab bah. 
After a time I discovered that this assumption is open to 
serious objections. I therefore cast all prejudice aside, and 
applied myself to the solution of this problem, — we have 
before us two works, is the relation between them one of 
dependence? 

Let us now proceed to investigate the relation of Echah 
Kabbah 1) to Talmud Babli, 2) to Talmud Yerushalmi, 3) to 
Pesikta derab Kahana. 



I. TALMUD BABLI. 

It will be necessary, in the first instance, to establish 
the fact, that one of the revisers of Echah Rabbah was ac- 
quainted with the Talmud Babli. This point, as the sequel 
will show, constitutes the chief corner-stone on which the 
whole construction of the views here set forth rests: it is 
most unaccountably ignored by Zunz, and no critic has yet 
recognized its due significance. 

Let us compare 1) Echah Rabbah ch. IV, sec. 18, and 
Maccoth, 24 a— b. The author of the Miclrash very appro- 
priately connects this narrative with the text '131 p'¥ in ty; 
since the second half turns on this verse. And yet the origi- 
nal place for the whole account is in the Babli. It is there 
related that Bab says he trembles when he reads the verse 
D3WK yix ODna rfrrw, but Mar Zutra seeks to remove his 
fears by reminding him that the verb hM need not ne- 
cessarily signify "to consume entirely", it may also denote 
"eating as of herbs etc.", i. e. where only a part is destroyed, 
and the remainder is untouched ; and in order to strengthen 
this exposition the narrative in question is adduced. Hence it 
is introduced by the words 'm rvn *QD1. Whereaa in E. B. 
these words are quite inexplicable, unless we assume them to 
be a quotation. For how else can any one begin a paragraph 
rvn TMi flWV \n in ty? E. B. bearing in mind what follows, 
specializes the general expression "pin pSlD into *orfr pUSX 
The usual reading of the next word is, in the Babli, nubso* 
In a marginal note the reading Dlb'ttSD is given, and probably 
the author of E. B. had this second reading before him, since 
he writes Dlb^tDlBD. [In the opinion of the author of the 
commentary Mattenoth Eehunah it is the name of a place.] 
The second half of the narrative appears in E. B. in a more 

2 
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developed form: e. g. wty nKsDKs nrix tbyyk Hypy and OKI 
'Ol *bW2. The author of E. E. has slightly altered the end 
of the passage so as to make it more suitable to his purpose, 
and it is worthy of remark that he does not give the re- 
duplication 'm ta>py )tf)br\l Hyp)). We shall have occasion 
to notice other similar omissions in the course of these remarks 

2) E. B., ch. I, sec. 20, and Menachoth, 53 b. The 
Midrash renders the whole narrative more lively and 
powerful by considerably enlarging the Babli text. Thus 
OH pvi *» is much more forcible than *n *poy ty 
VUQ; and D'pHV JPQ Wi vb is a more reasonable question 
than iNton mm XW. Again, how could Abraham for one 
moment suppose that the Holy One Blessed be He, the same 
Merciful Father who would have spared Sodom and Go- 
morrah had He found ten righteous men there , that that 
God would have driven His children into exile for the sake 
of a small minority that had sinned ? The author of E. B. 
fully appreciating this consideration writes hltHOify "]*? PPn 
OfW M1M for iNton jtDllTD xtSV. He adds the explana- 
tory phrase ra Y)*& -pn: and, since he regards as" foreign 
to his context the consolatory conclusion of the Babli , he 
omits it 

8) E. R., ch. I, sec. 24. '131 )yx I'N, and Sanhedrin, 
104 b. A glance at this passage is sufficient to convince us 
that E. B. must have used the Babli text. The Midrash 
adds iflVWfi p ( u a princely son" in the opinion of some, 
according to others "a son of her old age"), and also explains 
the immediate cause of Babban Gamliel's weeping, viz., the 
remembrance of the destruction af the Temple. 

4) E. B., ch. H, sec. 14; and Nedarim, 65 a, from OJ1. 
TMiaiaj T^DS till DHWinD UHS NDDW. The version in the 
Midrash looks more like a commentary on the Babli account 
than a reproduction of the corresponding passage. It will be 
observed that not a single incident of material importance is 
added, the leading ideas and the gist of the whole narrative 
remain the same in both works. The phrase ljpawn nD31 
'fin roron TDK HTSn '*D W 'l may have been suggested to 
the author by the Pesikta derab Eahana, Pis. 27, p. 168 b. 
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5) E.R., ch. I, sec. 3, and Sanhedrin, 104a, rw&KS nrm 
f lDl: The Midrash explains distinctly that the Derash is 
derived from the prefixed 3, and the following words are the 
same in both works. 

6) E. R., ch. I, sec. 19, and Erubin, 53b. Of the six 
anecdotes cited here by the author of the Midrash only three 
occur in Babli. The second and sixth appear to be de- 
veloped forms of the Babli accounts. E. R., anticipating the 
child's answer, renders R. Joshua's question milp fn 1PN 
*)'j/^ instead of yyb i^ fn nnm: and adds also mn nr\x 
'"Dl Mn: further on PIWJJDI suggests a quotation from another 
work, whereas in the Babli R. Joshua speaks in the first 
person; we may notice also the complement ntDJPDW fns 
lV?T\ pD'lJQ. With respect to the first narrative I am in- 
clined to think that E. R. obtained it from the same source 
which supplied the other three. For the Babli explains distinctly 
why R. Joshua deserved the rebuke rn&Q3 "plM O'tDOV. 
The counter-assumption that Babli is dependent on the Mi- 
drash, and that the original text was purposely condensed for 
convenience' sake, is refuted by the considerations respecting 
anecdotes 2 and 6. It likewise fails to account for the fact, 
that the most striking of all the incidents — the fifth — 
is omitted. 

7) E. R., ch. I, sec. 45, and Gittin, 57 b '-D ntPJJD 
'lDV DH^ JTIND. This passage occurs in the Babli among 
others depicting the sorrowful events which followed the down- 
fall of our national independence. In the Midrash, grown up 
persons take the place of children, and the tyrant is men- 
tioned by name (Vespasian). The * division of the martyrs 
into three classes, the heroic fortitude they displayed by 
breathing their last with texts on their lips, and the mourn- 
ing of the p"nT\ are incidents added by the author of the 
Midrash. 

8) E. R., ch. II, sec. 20, and Sanhedrin, 104b. These 
words occur again in Ch. Ill, sec. E). Inasmuch as the author 
of the Midrash wishes to describe the sin of the whole 
community, he renders the statement more general by omitting 
the word O^TID. 

2* 
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9) E. R, ch. IV., sec. 3, and Gittin, 55 b— 56a. This 
section affords an excellent illustration of the manner in which 
a later writer works out and developes the text he has be- 
fore him, E. B. adds DTniRn p Mtn b]) also H"ttDnK; 
and substitutes WV for the more difficult expression tyn 
arm. The Midrash explains the significance of the words 
jpnw 'Nntfl bwn by writing w*an hn. The author of E. 
B. makes Bar Kamza offer — 1) to pay for what he con- 
sumes 1 ; 2) under the same circumstances to abstain from en- 
joying anything; 8) to defray the expenses of the whole ban- 
quet. According to the Babli he is willing to pay for what 
he enjoys, then for half, lastly for the whole of the feast. The 
Midrash tells us distinctly that B. Zechariah ben Abkylas 
was present at the banquet and could have interfered, but re- 
mained silent, — thus rendering more intelligible the remark: 
"The modesty of Zechariah ben Abkylas was the cause of the 
burning of the Temple." In the Babli, this observation refers 
to B. Zechariah's excessive zeal in guarding against every- 
thing which could be considered as a violation of the Law. 
The Midrash is careful to supply details the absence of which 
renders the account in the Babli very improbable, - a Bo- 
man officer accompanied Bar Eamza, but the latter succeeded 
in eluding his vigilance. The Babli stops short at the end 
of the narrative; it leads us to infer that the offering was 
not brought, and that Bar Kamza was not slain, owing to 
B. Zechariah's objections. The Midrash causes the priest to 
change the offerings as his natural resource; it is therefore 
unnecessary to inform the reader that Bar Kamza inflicted 
such a blemish on the 'animal "as rendered it unfit for a 
sacrifice according to the Jewish Law, but perfectly suitable 
to the altar according to the heathen regulations." E. B. 
explains exactly how the matter ended. 

10) E. B. ch. I, sec. 46, and Gittin, 58 a. In spite of 



1 KmiVDl W cannot mean the expenses pf the whole ban- 
quet, for there would be no climax according to this translation, 
and besides, in order to express "the whole feast" the Midrash 
writes KTHiyD ]^n ?D* (See "Mattenoth Kehunah") 
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the similarity between these two narratives, they are inde- 
pendent of one another. The language of E. R. is not that 
of the Babli, but Palestinian Syriac; and the whole narra- 
tive — leaving the introduction out of account — beginning 
with the words nWK pDV *\mb belongs to the original Mi- 
drash. The first author could not have used the Yerusbalmi, 
for this passage does not occur there. He either composed 
it himself, or reproduced it from some collection of JBa- 
gadoth. 

The first nine instances — six of which are taken from 
chapters I and II — are sufficient to prove, that one of the 
revisers of E. B. thought fit to insert passages written in the 
language of the Talmud Babli. These sections have all been 
shown to be of a later date than the corresponding passages 
in the Talmud; and we are naturally led to conclude, that 
the latter furnished the reviser with his matter. The only 
hypothesis which can be suggested against it is, that the 
author of E. B. had at his disposal a collection of Hagadoth 
similar to those occurring in Babli. This gratuitous assumption 

— which should never be proposed except as a last resource 

— is, in the present instance, repugnant to all philosophical 
reasoning. For "the most important maxim in regulation 
of philosophical procedure when it is necessary to resort to 
an hypothesis" — says Sir W, Hamilton 1 — is the "Law of 
Parcimony ", which implies that "neither more nor more onerous 
causes are to be assumed than are necessary to account for 
the phaenomena". And the signification of the expression 
"more onerous", for the particular question of Causality is*: 
"that the explanation of an effect by a cause of which the 
very existence is hypothetical, is more onerous than its hy- 
pothetical explanation by a cause otherwise known to exist." 
Applying this rule to our case, it would be inconsistent with 
the true method of philosophical enquiry to assume, without 
the slightest reason, the existence of a collection of Haga- 



1 Appendix to Discussions, pp. 628—631. 
1 "Examination of Sir W. Hamilton's Philosophy" by J. S. Mill, 
p. 469 (First edition). 
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doth, when the fact that certain paragraphs occur in E. B. 
can be accounted for by the presence of the TalmuchBabli. 
All further considerations on this point must be de- 
ferred until we are in a position to examine the additional 
data, which are furnished by comparing E. K. with the Pa- 
lestinian Talmud. 

H. TALMUD YEBUSHALML 

If it were possible to conceive a universally accepted 
axiom in regard to the sources of our Midrash, that axiom 
would run: Echah Babbah obtained the greater part of its 
matter from the Talmud Terushalmi. It has been already 
observed that Zunz does not think it necessary to adduce 
any proof whatever for this proposition, he expects that, on 
being stated, it will be at once received; Prankel does al- 
most as much, though he goes the length of citing three 
examples. Let us see what we can gather from the facts 
of the case. 

1) E. K., ch. Ill, sec. 10, to imp OTW) mn '1 and 
Terushalmi, Chagiga, ch. II, to onn W run ^ . This pas- 
sage belongs probably to the original Midrash. The Yerush. 
contains a long explanation to the verse 'HW 1DW1, even 
more detailed than the corresponding passage in the Babli 
(Chagiga, 4b), and of this explanation not a single word 
occurs in the Midrash. The conclusion is quite different in 
both. In E. R. the question is [DmD *D1, and in YerushaJmi 
VBD KSlvn fen 01*6 TJD '1ST. Again, the Terushalmi places 
the two verses quoted in the conclusion of the E. B. account 
— to 'n wpn and irpfi ISJD )n* — at the beginning, thus 
rendering the introductory words more systematic. tnN nt 
nam jnm imp *i rvm nnpo nwbvn. Altogether the 
Terushalmi looks very much like a commentary on E. B. 
and an attempt to arrange its scattered parts into some 
order; it is absolutely impossible to assert that the Midrash 
obtained this section from the Terushalmi. 

2)*E. B., ch. m., sec. J ,'ui 1^ njD n>m Wl TU and- 
Ter., Maaser Sheni, Ch. V, to WDW in »pj. The word 
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K1SD in E. R. is difficult, for it must be explained to signify 
first an attendant and then a teacher. The author of the 
commentary Mattenoth Kehuna is of opinion that our reading 
is correct, and that the word can easily be taken in both 
meanings, and can refer to one and the same man. The Ter. 
removes all doubts by writing WDW, and the name K»jft¥l 
(in all probability a misprint for N^yim) is added. This point 
would suggest that the writer of Yer. was aware of the in- 
distictness of E. B's. reading, and that he altered it accor- 
dingly. Of the bbnttl *VWU) the Midrash knows nothing. 
The whole description of the m *D nn is considerably more 
detailed in the Yer., where a conversation between the owner 
of the ox and the Babilonian is related. E. B. is remarkably 
concise — a circumstance which is strange enough if we assume 
that its author was acquainted with Yer. Apart from these 
considerations let us look at the context. The first three 
accounts seem simply quoted to introduce the fourth, and 
the whole appears to be, and probably is, a citation from some 
older source. But was that source the Yerushalmi? The 
Mishnah, upon which our passage in the Talmud expatiates, 
runs: "Lydda is situated at a distance of one day's journey 
from Jerusalem." The Talmud asks, how can the Misnah 
make this assertion, while there are instances on record 
which prove that the journey can be accomplished in a much 
shorter time? The last of these instances has no reference 
whatever to the question. How did it come to be inserted 
in the text? The only admissible explanation is, that it was 
found together with the really serviceable narratives in an 
older work, and the author of Yerushalmi adduced the whole 
passage as it originally stood. Prom the examination of the 
context, both in the Midrash and in the Talmud, in which 
our paragraph occurs, we are led to conclude that the former 
was the source of the latter. We have already noticed other 
reasons for assuming that Yer. is simply a lengthened ac- 
count of E. B. Without pressing this point there is one thing 
certain, the Midrash is not dependent on the Talmud. 

3) E. R., Pethicha II, 'im r6w& ron *ri f and Yer., Cha- 
giga, ch. 1 'im n^ HUM mv *i. In the Yer. we meet 
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with jwnoi pDD p^ ''jpno^ Virwn Kjntn Kn^-ipa isjptf? 
# iai n»H pjno kVi isd 16 jrimw kVi yw inV pVy. 

The corresponding words are in 
Pesikta derabKahana, Piska XV.. | Echah Rabbah. 

NjTijn itrvnp ppw ppsn njnm Kjrnp pjpm ppsn 
Kffip^ pty pini Sotch wmp^ pty pini town 

'131 plDKl '13 pom 



Again 

Pesikta. 

pStKmpmtwp^K 
Kmp win \\y* 



Echah Rabbah. 

p^Kttmp nitwp^K 
amp onn 



Yern8halmi. 

KmpnuwjWKp^K 
onnK*?KpTNn^ • 
amp 



In these instances the Ter. is certainly clearer than 
both E. R. and Pesikta, and appears to be an endeavour to 
render the subject more intelligible. But the concluding 
words 'i^l DU1H DTO are added in the Midrash which fact 
of itself would lead us to suppose that E. B. is seeking 
to explain the Ter. In this conflicting state of affairs our 
only resource is the hypothesis that E. R. and Yen are in- 
dependent of one another. The former is, however, closely 
connected with the Pesikta derab Kahana. 

4) E. B., Pet. II, ')y nb vn bH)W and Yer., Bosh 
Hashanah, ch. Ill '131 *OVl TDK ^KlDtf. [Compare also Pe- 
sikta derab Kahana, Piska 15.] This is one of the passages 
cited by Frankel. The mD*K of the Midrash would favour the 
supposition that the Yer. was used by the author of E. B., 
but the expression JDT'^3 farther down in the paragraph, be- 
trays its Pesikta origin. There is a very remarkable pecu- 
liarity which should not remain unnoticed. We find the two 
expressions njrao nnbvn nmnxi nrm mm ni^on *wk 
y\vb mm nan ps^wD b*r\wv and p^Vwo ^kiwhp \m bs 
nn^Di mm wn rrcbm yinb mm nn: side by side. How 
is this recapitulation to be accounted for? Let us omit the 
first part in E. B. till '1D1 njWIQ JWM, the whole of the 
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latter portion is clearly an explanation and a more detailed re- 
production of the corresponding section in the Pesikta; hence 
the JDT bs, and hence the 'idi n' 1 ! p'bWD. The author of 
the Midrash wanted to deduce, from the verse itself, the 
idea of the necessary connection between the despising (of 
the Law on the part of Israel and the success of the foreign 
powers. He found the yt^£) explained in the Pesikta before 
him; and a suitable exposition to to¥ and TDH he obtained 
from the Yerushalmi; in introducing which into the E. R. 
text he adhered to the language of that Talmud. He there- 
fore retained the *no>K and the reduplication 'tti p^tfD. 
This passage then is a composite one — an attempt to unite 
Ter. and Pesikta into a uniform whole; but the latter sup- 
plied its chief features. Accordingly it is of a comparatively 
recent date and probably the work of the later reviser, who, 
since he was acquainted with the Babli, was certainly in 
possession of the Yerushalmi also. 

5) E. B., Pet XXHI 'im nbwb Town pro* I'n, and Yer., 
Berachoth, ch. IV # iai 1D1KH pro* h IDT t&n. [Compare 
Bereshith Rabbah, ch. XXXVH '1D1 -|pw pan,] The be- 
ginning proves that this passage is independent of Yer. In 
the latter we read o^iy *w lt5ir rvw Vffl it of which there 
is no trace in E. R. And pro* 'l is mentioned twice in Yer., 
whereas in the Midrash his two dicta are blended into one. 
The order in E. R. is the same as that in Bereshith Babbah: 
Ttfyoi norm comes before pwn , and 'ins pfcjpD is a. cor- 
rection for j'tWD in B. R. The words n*JTSW tin seem to 
be a later addition. 

6) E. R. ch. I, sees. 14—18, and Yer., Maaser Sheni, 
ch, IV 'tti niDl^n nn pDN pn. These sections in the 
Midrash contain accounts of certain heathens who pretended 
to be interpreters of dreams, and it is narrated how they 
were exposed by R. Ishmael ben Jose. The only point which 
the Yer. and the Midrash have in common is the dream 
itself and R. IshmaeFs interpretation. Yet even here we no- 
tice many variations — variations which of themselves are 
almost sufficient to warrant us in concluding that the authors 
of Yer. and E. R. had each his independent source. In sec. 14: 
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of the whole of the introduction till in KTiK, and of the 
heathen's interpretation, there is no trace in Yerushalmi. Had 
the latter famished the author of E. R. with his matter, 
he might have added a word or two, even a phrase, of his 
own in explanation of a difficult expression; or he might 
have substituted an easy word for a less intelligible one. 
But he would hardly have introduced such a new incident 
as to give the whole narrative a totally different purport. 
According to the Midrash a heathen spreads a report that 
he is an interpreter of dreams; the news reaches the ears 
of R. Ishmael, who determines to counteract any evil influence 
which the impostor may attempt to acquire over the credu- 
lous multitude; he listens first to the false interpretation, 
and then gives the true meaning. The Ter. on the other 
hand simply tells us that R. Ishmael was asked to give the 
signification of a dream. 

The second narrative is connected with the first in E. R. 
pin NHK, in the Ter. it is quite separated from it, w 13 irw 
The author of the Midrash would scarcely have altered the 
explicit words of the Ter. nJrim npttti vy, and R. Ishmael's 
clear explanation D^n Kin ronnid, into rurran TTj/n in Tj/, 
and rharb ow pno im rvb jvk pin pin. Pour dreams 
are now interposed in the Terushalmi. They cer- 
tainly appear later on in the Midrash, but the fact that 
there is no obvious reason for this change of order would be 
an argument for the independence of the one account from 
the other. The verses from which R. Ishmael inferred that 
the dreamer murdered an Israelite are quite different in E. R. 
(nown to tosn) and in Ter. (nma -pi). In the next dream 
we notice K13J Kinm rvnh n&n in the Midrash version, 
whereas these words are wanting in the Ter. Indeed the 
latter uses this phrase only when the dreamer has commit- 
ted a grievous crime, in all other cases R. Ishmael gives 
his interpretation without making any remarks. No such 
distinction is made in E. R. In E. R. we read Kin »BN 
KlWfi OTTO tVT\ pnin which is clearer than the correspond- 
ing solution in Ter. mum FWjn TW P n ^ n TOJJ m P^ n » 
The following dream is related in Ter. as two separate events. 
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Here again '131 nWl nBVi is used indiscriminately in the Mi- 
drash and is absent in Yer. The first part of this dream re- 
mains without explanation in E. B., but is fully interpreted in 
the Ter. The absence of '*D1 nWl nBTi in several instances in 
the Ter. and its continual presence in E. B. can be satisfactorily 
explained by regarding it, in the latter, as referring to the 
Euthi, who invariably attempted to deceive his hearers, and 
therefore justly merited B. lshmael's rebuke; whereas in the 
Talmud the phrase relates to the man himself who had beheld the 
vision, and of course B. Ishmael felt himself warranted in 
censuring his conduct only when that conduct was truly sin- 
ful. The next dream, apart from the facts that the number 
is 24 in E. B. instead of 12, and KyTID occurs for K11BD% 
contains the important addition '121 ton (D 2VD Kill which 
is not mentioned in the Ter. Both B. Ishmael and the Kuthi 
notice this point in their interpretations. It is unnecessary to 
examine the following dream minutely, for it is quite different 
in the two accounts. The last narrative in sec. 14 contains two 
separate dreams, out of which the Ter. makes three. There is 
a great difference in the wording of the two passages — in E. B. 
'Vnp¥*0^ pDnD MOy^Dn and in Ter. "jrnjD¥K pit pn ^ IDfVD 
nnj; further, in E. B. *? pD^pD) prPjnte ^ pnBJD KDp fel 

pirmjCTtlQ and in Ter -JD1ID nSJ ^inn pn *? IDfVD 

"|JD¥K *ppr pan — and also in their explanations inasmuch 
as in the Midrash the dreamer is informed that he will cer- 
tainly suffer loss, while the Ter. leaves the question undecided. 
Sec. 15. The most important point of the whole narrative, 
namely , that the Euthi had beheld no vision but that he 
invented a falsehood in order to ridicule B. Ishmael, is 
entirely wanting in E. B. , but distinctly mentioned in the 
Terushalmi. The phraseology of the two works and the expo- 
sition of the various points , are by no means identical. In 
E. B., the punishment pronounced by B. Ishmael is death; in 
theJTer., everlasting illness, -|TMD iw HTM wnrn. The second 
half of the section is a continuation of the former narrative, 
and B. Ishmael is again consulted; in the Ter. the order is 
different, and B. Jose bar Halephta is addressed. As to the 
passages themselves — 
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Echah Rabbah. 

:xm njn&o xim 

:pjfo nnj *Dn 

:hmh ny&o xm 

inmnzb mnn jpn 



Terushalmi. 

:nm Wo in eni^ 

:nDDiinD pki 

:nm xbfo wA 

Ppte HK1 



the Ter. is clearer than E. B., in the last expression. Again 
the final remark 'isi nyt&O KDn pi is far less forcible in E. 
B. — where the exact seasons of the year are given — than 
in the Ter., where the second applicant, although relating what 
had befallen him in almost the same words as those of his 
predecessor, receives a totally different and highly unfavour- 
able answer. Sec. 16. Apart from thej fact that the event 
is recorded in the name of B. Jochanan in E. B., and B. 
Akiba in the Ter., the words of the former 1¥n xb) yin 
are explained in the Ter. BOD nx n^ JHT fiKl nDl. Sec. 17. 
Let us compare — 

Echah Rabbah. 

:*6ys 

:d*wji 

'iai jarwjf pwi rfy 

'im xnrfy k^d 

'im rvb *ffy p |Di 

All these considerations prove that E. B. is connected 
with B. B. and not with Ter. This passage is interesting, for 
it is quoted by Frankel as an example of the dependence of 
E. B. on the Talmud Terushalmi. Sec. 18. — 



Bereshith Rabbah. 1 


1 Terushalmi. 

:>6lD 


'im ontpy pro rfr 

^Dl'SlD^pPWKIJD 

'im n^ «|^ jodi 


wanting 
wanting 
wanting 



Echah Rabbah. 

KJYll KJTltf 

: nyps 
: nb nm pi n^m 
mo^n nmwN 
kibd m pan* 
:jDnmn^prDH * 



Bereshith Rabbah. 9 

ami ktvip 

:p rfr mm rfrm 
rrTD^n nvDtwt 

pran jon pnrv 
tprvu rnn k^ 



Terushalmi. 

Rrrcn arwn 

iKlDiVD 

:in in rrfri rbm 
iTD^n n^ piDK 
:kdh Kin n^ 



1 Ch. LXVIH. 
• Ch. LXXXIX. 
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There can be no doubt that the Midrash Echah is simply 
a detailed form of B. R, and not of Ter. The fact that the 
woman came a second time, received the same tidings from 
R. Eleazar, and witnessed again the verification of the Rabbi's 
prediction, is an addition on the part of the author of E. R. 
According to the Ter., the disciples inform the woman that 
she will bear a son, and that her husband will die. We find 
no trace of the first statement either in B. R. or in E. R. After a 
time R. Eleazar returns and his disciples tell him what has 
happened — this is the Yer. version; in E. R. and B. R., the 
woman, on hearing the sad fate that awaits her, commences 
to weep bitterly, R. Eleazar hears her voice, asks his pupils 
the cause of her lamentation, and thus learns the trflth. As 
an additional proof of the connection between E. R. and B. R. 
we may quote the following expressions — 



Eohah Rabbab. 



Bereshith Rabbah. 

:*TQJi pJTWK 

:'im yn p vb- 



Yerusbalmi. 



The Author of E. R. must have had a special source 
for the greater part of sees. 14 — 18, though he is dependent 
to some extent on Bereshith Rabbah and the Pesikta. 

7) E. R., ch. I, sec. 23, blCW* 1 ? n'lpn im ''nttDK 

^M niTU by and Ter. Taanith, ch. IV, 'im myn b$ HWD) . 
The explanatory dicta of R. Ebo and R. Jehudah bar Si- 
mon, are sufficient to show that this passage is something 
more than a detailed reproduction of two lines in the Yeru- 
shalmi. Such a striking observation as Krono niTO TIN 
'lDI bmz inNl, especially when coupled with the name of 
R. Jehudah bar Simon, is not simply an emanation from the 
mind of the author of E. R., it is a quotation from some 
collection of Hagadoth. 

8) E. R., ch. I, sec. 51. 'iai jd ubxyb w nian hdi 
and Yer., Taanith, ch. IV 'im vn 1M HMK WU The Yer. 
explains every statement by means of a biblical verse, and 
on one occasion in a very detailed and lucid manner \"T 
1VD mKD milKD. We meet with no trace of any of these 
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expositions in E. B. The second half of this paragraph from 
'131 pjynD pK vbn) till nrw nnn has no corresponding passage 
in the Yer. It is worthy of remark that a biblical verse is here 
introduced by a most unusual phrase ^WD "ID1N TIN 1VD1. 
Altogether this section belongs to the original Midrash, and 
it is either the work of the author himself, or a quotation 
from some work other than the Yer. 

9) E. R., ch. I, sec. 54, 'im itcw* )bw ny&O KttD nit; 
and Yer., Taanith, ch. I, 'iDl mpD tea W p pyDW '1 >:n. 
If this passage proved anything, it would prove that Yer. 
is dependent on E. R. One consideration will suffice to 
show this. 



Echah Rabbah. 

nvin onoy ww oty? "fa 



Yerushalmi. 

no pay row n^i no^ fa 

pKl D^JD *KD3 V1D01 KDytO 

ptnea wi n"i:> hd >6k D^y 
:nnon d^jpiw mun 

The Talmud introduces another phase of the Captivity 
HD^ fa based on the word D^y which occurs in the Midrash. 
Accordingly the Yer. carries the deduction from the text one 
step farther. Again, 'iDl U^Kb fa is wanting in E. R. These 
points compel us to assume that E. R. is independent of any 
known work : for although a connection between the Midrash 
and Mechilta 1 is suggested by the occurrence of D^y^ fa 
in both, yet the absence of '"Dl wmcf? fa in E. R. is suffi- 
cient to convince us that no such connection exists. And if 
we bear in mind that the Mechilta commences with a prefa- 
tory generalization 'ttl DIpD fel KttD na pi, of which there 
is no trace in E. R., our conviction becomes considerably 
strengthened. 

10) E. R., ch. II, sec. 4. paa prw trn rnn pni* 'i 
U)l"n jfal; and Yer., Taanith, ch. IV, #71 nin '1 TITO m^i 
'1D1 . On reading the first passage of this long narrative we 
cannot fail to remark that the version of the Midrash dates 
from a later reviser, for we find the expression TDK r» ^yi 



Parshath Bo, sec. 14. 
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"p Kapy '1 (which is not the language of the original Mi- 
drash), and HDn^D^ pKW VTW nywai is a translation of nai 
mipb pBJ mm in the Talmud; further, the words ^apD 
'iDI tfl&D^a *jaN are not met with in Yer., and appear to 
be 9 not an original explanation of the reviser of E. B., but 
a reproduction of a current tradition. The passage btP l^lp 
nittf IpJP does not occur in E. R. ; and D"IK *ja after D^IDW 
Niai *[?X suggests that the author of Midrash Echah had the 
Bereshith Babbah text (ch. LXV) before him. The following 
comparison furnishes us with an important consideration: 



Echah Rabbah. 

:Drunoi nam tnn mm 
:ktwd aa^D ot 



Yeru8halmi. 



ppnwoi *an paw tern mm 
:j£ fD"pi 
:nrwo aa^D mn p 

Instead of the West or Palestinian Syriac of the Te- 
rushalmi, we find either pure Hebrew, or the East Syriac 
of the Babli. Indeed the whole of sec. 4 is strongly im- 
pregnated with the language peculiar to the latter Talmud. 
In this instance the author of the Midrash has somewhat 
marred the effect of his text, for the Ter. an* X s ? in p pnjn 
is rather more impressive than an itn pnjn. The whole 
account of B. Eleazar Hammodai is of a recent date, for it is 
a commentary on, rather than a reproduction of its original 
text. This passage affords us another example of a pecu- 
liarity in the style of E. B. that has been pointed out 
above 1 , viz., the absence of the reduplication, pin nwn *?X 
'iai pna awn *?H DVn. And n^ bvn DIWTlN aya is trans- 
lated into ytrf? injn JJU The speech of the Kuthi is length- 
ened to a considerable extent in E. B. , and the words ba 
'ia KTfriain mm pDV are added. The Midrash anticipates 
the events which follow by relating that the bystanders 
inform Bar Chozeba 2 that B. Eleazar is about to surrender 



1 P. 18. 

9 "Chozeba" is the name of a town. (In I Chron., IV, 22, it 
is spelt xnp). Bar Chozeba's enemies derived this word from the 
root ma "to lie" and thus designated him "The Impostor" ; whereas 
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the city to the enemy. The Ter. tells us that they simply 
brought the Kuthi to Bar Chozeba. The Kuthi's statement 
as given in E.R, differs considerably from the Ter. version 
but the reason for this divergence may be easily conjectured. 
The author of the Midrash found a great difficulty in under- 
standing the words of the Ter. — a difficulty which every at- 
tentive reader must encounter. The Kuthi says be would 
rather be sentenced to death by the king than be executed 
by Bar Chozeba, and headdresses that general in these terms: 
"If I tell thee what passed betwen us (i. e. between the 
Euthi and the general's kinsman) I commit an act of treason 
against the king, if I remain silent I offend thee; I prefer 
to fall at the king's hand." As a matter of fact, he does 
reveal the supposed conspiracy. This great inconsistency in 
the man's conduct — on the one hand, his pretented loyalty 
to the king, and on the other hand, his deliberate treachery, — 
is avoided by the Midrash, according to which his words run: 
"I prefer to be punished by thee, so that the secrets of the king 
may not be divulged" Rni^ffl p'BD'D pDlsnn *6l ; and hence 
Bar Chozeba inferred the existence of a plot. This change 
for the purpose of arranging the various parts of the con- 
text in an intelligible and logical manner, indicates an 
epoch posterior to that of the original Midrash. The com- 
mentary continues — 'tol KlD'ltp *m^D Kjm also vbtoni 
rPMVl. Whereas the Ter. is clear in the exposition of the 
verse — 'lDl Wkpi >yi1 *in f the Midrash furnishes us with 
another peculiarity further examples of which will be forth- 
coming. We read urn py nD'Di btiw* bw jynr no^D, now 
fitfD (thou hast blinded) can be used in reference to D^D 1 py, 
but it can hardly be applied to btilW bw jynr. We next 
notice 'NftiU a stronger term than "JTD, and ^ PMPKl *?V 
corresponds with the Terushalmi iTDIBS *? 'Dn. The Mi- 
drash uses the Babli term NJDJJ for "serpent" instead of the 
Ter. nMn. Strange to say, in the next account the author 



his friends named him Bar Kochba, thus altering HTXO (the spelling 
in the Midrash) to K3D1D "The Star", with reference to the verse 
(Numbers XXIV, 17), "There shall come a Star out of Jacob." 
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of E. R. omits DH 1 fidltt^SI HDip N^D. The substitution of 
irnw dv for urwo and imon nVtf man for n^p niton 
lrflM suggests that the author of E. R. had in mind Babli 
Taanith, 31a. The next passage begins at once with the 
narrative in E. R. , and in Terush. it is given in the name 
of R. Jose — a point which warrants us in doubting whether 
the Midrash is a later form of the Yerushalmi, inasmuch as 
our Wise Men never withheld the names of their teachers 
from whom they heard Halachoth or Hagadoth, as we read 
in Aboth (ch. VI) oVljfr P171KJ1 KOD "HOIK DttO TTI IttWn ^3. 
Again, the Midrash pnjD in p^D nin "Dl requires expla- 
nation: "When any one (not belonging to the Elders) 
went up to Jerusalem etc." The difficulty lies in the word 
pnjD which, one should think, refers to the subject of the 
preceding sentence; but this gives no meaning, and we are 
compelled to assign to it the rather distorted signification 
just mentioned. On the other hand in the Ter. there is 
no ambiguity p^D W 11 *DiT pim VD1. For &nm> the 
Midrash writes a contemptuous expression njti? xnn "that 
corner". Now it is a well known fact that our Wise Men 
invariably attached great importance to the use of pure and 
unpolluted language. It it regarded as a special merit of R. 
Jochanan be Zachai 1 , that on one occasion he substituted 
mn&n ppDID pm for nKDl&n ppDIDl. Can we imagine that 
a writer, belonging to the class of such men as R. Jochanan, 
would have designated Jerusalem, which "is builded as a city 
that is compact together: whither the tribes go up, the tribes 
of the Lord, unto the testimony of Israel, to give thanks 
unto the name of the Lord: for there are set thrones of 
judgment, the thrones of the house of David" — would have 
called this holy city am? Kin "that corner" ? It is probabte 
nay certain, that, had the author of Ter. found this expres- 
sion, he would have altered it to D^wn\ But the supposition 
that the author of E. R. made the change which, if Yer. had 
been his source he must have done, is repugnant to the spirit 
of our Wise Men's writings. This passage, then, belongs to 



Pesachim, 3 b. 
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the original Midrash and is independent of Yer. E. K. narrates 
tbe next passage in the name of R. Jochanan, the Yer. adduces 
it anonymously. This dictum really seems to emanate from 
R. Jochanan, for we find something similar in Babli (Gittin, 
58 a). But the passage beginning with onDIH tt^l in the Yer. 
shows that the reading in the Talmud is a combination of two 
different accounts; and the Midrash had but one source. This 
paragraph also is part of the original Midrash, and is not 
dependent on the Yerushalmi. Take the following paragraph : — 



Echah Rabbah. 

"ay won ppsw pin k^i 
:rwr <btop nn *6n pan 

Kmpjnw(i^H)yviwii 
:pna won 



Yerushalmi. 

pn^y p^rK dw pim 
pnoK prwn ty to wj 



Here the Midrash explains the exact meaning of the 
personal pronouns in \fy ptapDi, it was the two brothers who 
harassed the Romans and not vice versa; and the second 
phrase is rendered quite clear in E. R. There is an uncer- 
tainty in the Midrash as to the reading iVtf or pyotp. The 
author does not seem to have been certain whether both brothers 
were to have been crowned O^K), or the leader alone (pyDttO. 
This passage is clearly a detailed reproduction of the Yer. ; 
but it is of a recent date as the following observations will 
show. The whole of the passage occurring at the end of the 
account of Bar Chozeba, beginning with the words JND 1DK 
pV*H V*Bp is repeated again in E. R. (and not in the Yer.) with 
a remarkable alteration, which can be best illustrated by 
means of the following comparison. 



Echah Rabbah. I Echah Rabbah. 

Story of the 2 brother*) (Story of Bar Chozeba) 



Yerushalmi. 

(Story of Bar Chozeba) 

rroiM ^ 'on 



These last words of E. R. are a combination of the 
Yer. and the former narrative in the Midrash; and the 
Babli term KjDy is again used for the Yerushalmi row. 
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In the next narrative the Midrash has altered the compli- 
cated words of the Ter. nmn& Win JD1N pDlD VH into 
the more intelligible expression 'into *"P1D *?V Win JD1K VH. 
The words *iew rony fe ND»p^ jnpltn are omitted in 
E. R., also the statement respecting the HI'*) is omitted in 
the Ter. This point, conpled with the facts that fpntPD VTW 
TTEl is introduced into the Ter. anonymously, in E. R., 
on the other hand, in the name of Rab Hunna, and quali- 
fied by rata at the end, would suggest that E. R. obtained 
its matter from some source other than the Terushalmi. The 
destruction of R. Elazar ben Harsum's property is not men- 
tioned in the Midrash. Probably the author had Babli 
(Toma, 35b.) before him, and was anxious to leave on the 
mind of his readers an impression of the magnitude of R. 
Elazar's wealth. In the following narrative the Midrash 
differs r already at the beginning, in two points from the 
Talmud. In the former the locality of the cities is specified 
— in the South — further, they are termed rrtV]) (cities) 
and with reason, for the name 15D (village) is hardly 
appropriate to a town, the inhabitants of which number 
1,200,000 men, besides many women and children; and 
yet the Talmud has this latter word. E. R. explains TtTSjf? 
by the well known term WJDSN, and considerably expands 
the account of Chephar Dichrin. The words mffip pnv l'K 
^Nlt^ "pH rfr are quite out of place as thay occur in the 
Midrash; but in the Ter., where they are cited in the 
name of R. Haninah, they suit the context very well. 
The following narrative in E. R. is hardly dependent on Ter. 
Notice the alterations: E. R., Rab Hunna, for Ter., R. Jocha- 
nan; E. R., 300, for Ter., 80; E. R., R. Jeremiah in the 
name of R. Chiya bar Abba, for Ter., R. Jochanan. Also the 
tale of the 80 priests (in the Talmud 80 pairs of priests) 
is differently given in the two works. According to the 
Talmud, they were simply married beneath a vine; accord- 
ing to the Midrash, they were already married, and were 
executed, with their wives, under the vine. The dictum 
of R. Jeremiah in the name of R. Chiya bar Bo respecting 
the 'IDI nrw D^IDW does not occur in the Midrash. The 

3* 
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account of the avenging of Zachariah's blood occurs no less 
than three times in Midrash Echah, and a careful examina- 
tion of it will lead us to a striking result. Notice the 
change at the beginning: — 

E. R. Chs. II and IV. E. R. Pethicha 23 

mrjniK^Kitpmijp mrjn ik dw mrjn 

tin bvrw mryn mryn vfr\ dw 

bvrw* 



:dvj mrjn 



Yeru8halmi. 

mrjn xbi ?«w 
own 



Now it is clear that these two variations occurring in 
the Midrash have one object in view, viz., symmetry between 
the wording of the question and of the answer. In the one 
passage the words of the answer in E. R. are so arranged 
as to correspond with those of the question, which is cited 
in the exact form that the Talmud gives it. In the two re- 
maining cases (chs. II and IV) the answer of the Ter. is retained 
and the question in E. R. is altered accordingly. How can we 
explain the circumstance that the same end is sought in two 
instances by one, and in the third instance by another method? 
In all probability we have before us the work of two writers, 1 
both of whom give an independent version of the Terushalmi. 
For if our Midrash were the product of one composer we 
should be compelled to tax him with great inconsistency: 
— he first altered the Ter,, and then repeated himself faith- 
fully in one case, and in a different manner on another oc- 
casion. *The context shows that the Pethicha is not the ori- 
ginal place for this narrative, since it is there suggested by 

the words innar bw uiy nr wsnrb py^ ysm aim without 
reference to what precedes, and what comes after it. Nor 
can Ch. IV (sec. 16) claim the priority, for it is there in- 
troduced, as a separate paragraph, as an exposition to the 
verse rvitttt nNtsnD, and the connection between this verse 
and the narrative must be established by the words nniK by 
,1D1 njW. Now the massacre of the Israelites depicted in 

1 This is merely an incidental point. The principal argument for 
the fact that the Midrash is the work of two authors will be ful y 
enunciated farther on. See p. 43, note 2. 
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this narrative is a very suitable appendage to the text y^l 
^Dn kVi 'n under which it is quoted in Ch. II, besides it 
is adduced there among a number of similar sad events which 
befell the unfortunate Jews. These considerations prove that 
true order of occurrence, arranged according to priority, is: 
Chapter n, Chapter IV (both of which may have emanat- 
ed from one writer), and Pethicha 23. The only differences 
between Chs. n and IV, besides that already mentioned are; 
the latter adds the words ppfry pru before D11B mar Yh 
'ni (this is a minor point), and further wi ft 1 ? for ^n, 
which must be explained as follows. According to the reading 
in Ch. II the sense is: "And since he (Nebuchadnezzar) 
spake unto them thus (i. e. threatened them 'iDi tOpHBD KJM), 
they said unto him, wherefore shall we conceal the truth from 
thee etc."; according to Ch. IV, "And since he spake to 
them, it is not so (i. e. you are trying to deceive me), they 
said etc." With these exceptions, Ch. IV may be regarded 
as a repetition of Ch. II; it will be sufficient for us to con- 
fine our attention to the latter and Pet. 23. In all three 
passages the Midrash places '2¥ before ^K, no doubt because 
this is the order usually observed in the Torah. 1 Ch. II 
writes, as the Yer. gives it, n*fO |DH and Pethicha alters 
this to rvn WD1. The fact that the same account is quoted 
from the same source in two different forms, is an indica- 
tion of the existence of two different authors. The Midrash 
adds in all three cases own HN l^m, and without this, as in 
the Yer., we must reckon DHIEP DV1 nntP as two transgressions 
in order to make up v the seven. The expression nrfl Kp 
which occurs in Ch. II is taken from the Babli (Sanhedrin) ; a 
the Pethicha prefers the Yer. DDin. Both words are equally 
intelligible The substitution of *nn *KD (Ch. II), for the Yer. 
Pi? bw )y& nD is also due to the Babli; here again the Pe- 
thicha retains n*B no of the Yerushalmi. Ch. II omits "J1BWNT, 
and the Pethicha alters the Yer. inton J'ty 'npD WW into 
pttrw WTW and (as in the Yer.) adds d^HI to DTO31 D^B — 

1 e. g. Deut. XV, 22. 
9 57b. 
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both of which points have no equivalent in Ch. II. We need but 
glance at the following paragraph to be convinced that E. B. 
in the three cases used the Babli and not the Yerushalmi. 
Ch. II comes back afterwards to the Ter. ')y\ n'spn N^DM 
though in very few words, and though 'mi pmnM irfim 
is taken from the Babli. But the Pethicha ends completely 
as the Babli, with the slight alteration NJBrriB for NntOlB. 
The Pethicha quotes 'iDl "J^ MM 'NO word for word from 
the Babli, whereas Ch. II works out this point in a very 
detailed manner. Strange to say, the connecting link 
of the Babli 'im DW nM Km is omitted in Ch. II and 
reappears in the Pethicha, where also the explanatory phrase 
is added 'IDT nni) 'W HD U"pb which is wanting in Ch. II. 
The Pethicha introduces from the Yer. '«D1 TTIB *)^N 'B WK 
and adds 'iDl yww ny, both of these phrases are wanting in 
Ch. II. The following is an interesting consideration — 



Echah Rabbah. 


Echah Rabbah. 


Babli. 


Yerushalmi. 


Ch. n. 


Pet. 23. 






vdiw -pnn 
:dVd 


i? ktpj 







It is evident that the Pethicha is simply a reproduction 
of the Babli with a slight change; but Ch. II is clearly a 
paraphrase, in easier language (pure Hebrew), of the Yeru- 
shalmi. I think that sufficient bas been said to establish 
the following fact beyond doubt: — The two accounts 
of the avenging of Zechariah's blood,* which occur in E. K., 
are emanations from two distinct writers, each of whom 
was acquainted with the Babli and the Yerushalmi, and each 
of whom produced a different combination of the same two 
sources. The passage in the Yer. from D^IDW ttnv Yk 
'lm ovnn^p "pn^ unh vro mra vrro ot^k till wo tin 

WKD does not occur in the Midrash. The following narrative 
is cited in the name of K. Johanan in the Yerushalmi, and 
anonymously in E. K. The latter adds int *WD pro, and 
very properly introduces the exclamation "Let us first drink" 
after having told us, that the Ishmaelites produced the salt- 
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ed food and the empty waterbottles; the author of the Mi- 
drash probably thought, that the words of the Ter. f? nn 
*Ttt pin VUM ought to be omitted, since they anticipate too 
much. The whole passage is a detailed reproduction of the 
Talmud , and it is unnecessary to adduce proofs. The conclud- 
ing paragraph of sec. 4 is probably dependent on the Be- 
reshith Kabbah (Ch. LVI) since R. Judan is quoted. 

We have seen that the whole of Section 4, in its pre- 
sent form, dates from a later period than that of the ori- 
ginal Midrash, for the Babli is frequently cited. Nevertheless 
we have also observed that those portions which belong to 
the original Midrash are independent of the Talmud Yeru- 
shalmi. 

11) E. R., Ch. IV, sec. 23, and Yer., Shabbath, Ch. XVI 
'ttV f nw VH W '1 n bvfflW 'H *C1 N"n '11 \ The Mi- 
drash omits R. Chiya and Raba, and writes navn Dy, for the 
Yer. nbynb) PirUDPl |D. According to E. R., Rabbi insists, 
that what has befallen him is a punishment for some sin which 
he has committed; but R. Ishmael says "Even if we were not 
engaged with this subject (i. e. with the verse 1 which is 
immediately afterwards cited), and this had happened to 
thee, I should have said so; now how much more reason 
have I to exclaim, 'The breath of our nostrils, the anoint- 
ed of the Lord, was taken in their pits.'" The mearfing is 
that Rabbi suffered for the sin of the whole community. 
Now the Yer. is remarkably clear and requires no explana- 
tion. When Rabbi accuses himself, R. Chiya says, "it is in 
consequence of our iniquities that thou suffer est, as it is 
written 'The breath of our nostrils etc"' R. Ishmael conti- 
nued, "even if we were not engaged with the subject we 
should be obliged to speak thus, how much more so now, 
since we are so occupied". Again, the latter half of this 
narrative as given in E. R. contains pure Halachah, and has 
nothing corresponding with it in the Talmud. This passage, 
then, is independent of the Yerushalmi; and the same source 



Lam. IV, 20. 
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that supplied the author of E. R. with the second half, 
probably furnished him also with the first half of the section. 

12) E. R., Ch. V, sec. 15, and Ter., Sota, Ch. IX, Ik 
nn*n PUWira «1Dn. The Midrash cites the verse wn 
'mi intt^ Kb which occurs in the Mishnah. The accouuts 
in E. R. and Ter. are very similar; both are written in 
the same language, viz. Hehrew, and both are very well 
suited to the context; so that it is impossible to decide 
which of the two is the older. It is true that the Ter. 
interpolates 'mi *6k pjnw VH Kb nwewo and that, had 
the author of E. R. used the Talmud, he would probably 
have quoted the whole passage as he found it; but I do not 
insist on this point, for he may have omitted these words, 
since they have no reference to his text. From this passage 
nothing can be proved. 

13) E. R., Pet. 33; Terushalmi, Taanith, Ch. IV; Babli, 
26b (Mishnah) and 30b— 31a. 



Echah Rabbah. 

nun rowp |mtf 



W 



Babli. 

d**wt? nun jrntf 
roi«v 



Terushalmi. 

cfywnt 1 >Jn \rav 
own* 



The Midrash differs in three points from the Ter. :nwn 
for un, the more general term bKHtn for D^ttTP, and the 
verb is placed before the subject. Now the last two alte- 
rations are points of no great moment, although they 
tend to enhance the effect. * But the important change nun 
for un was probably suggested to the author of the Mi- 
drash by the Babli. The following consideration removes 
all doubts as to the question whether E. R. is here depen- 
dent on the Babli or not. 



Echah Rabbah. 

onisnn pv Knbtn 
mam nrvbo dv» 

nunna rwmb in 
>nd nan i"b W?K 



Babli. 

omsnn dv noton 
pid rvKi dwd 
dv rfrnoi nn^o 
rx\nf? in unw 
i"b ida nunnan 
:wn wd nan 



Terushalmi. 

omsnn did ktm 
ty men mw 
nan i'&n fcnip 



The words 'nw DV do not occur in the Terushalmi, 
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and KM *ND • . M^K . . ND^CO is the ordinary expression of 
the Babli for nnb . . HTM of the Palestinian Talmud. It 
would be difficult to adduce a stronger proof that the author 
of E. R. used the Babli, and preferred its language (for 
reasons which will be explained) to that of the Terushalmi. 
I am inclined to think that he had the Ter. before him in 
this instance, and that he thence obtained the words nisi 
and ^Klttf* ; the order in which the separate portions of the 
whole narrative follow one another would lead us to the 
same conclusion. But yet the whole passage 1DN rmrp '1 
nninw UV ^KIDtf till *f& ^qid aW* does not occur in 
Ter., and is taken from the Babli. 

14) E. R., Ch. I, sec. 51. 'in ^DD pro *1; Ter., Be- 
rachoth, Ch. II 'in *1DK pi; Babli, Baba Bathra, 75b, and 
Sanhedrin, 98 b. The whole introduction (in E. R.) from 
'111 pnl ^ till *6 p jwnrr '1 is taken from the Babli. It is 
not at all strange that the author of E. R. added NnjHD^ toto 
'DttH, because that may have been a current proverb. The 
first thing that strikes us on examining the narrative itself 
is , that the beginning of the Ter. account is cited at the 
end of the Midrash version, after a long quotation from the 
Babli. The author did this possibly for the sake of the ge- 
neral effect. The Midrash alters wirv to w 11, because 
farther on the Arabian asks the man what he is, and our 
author does not wish to anticipate his answer. This undue 
elongation of the Terushalmi text by the author of E. R. is 
anything but elegant. The following phrase, for instance, which 
occurs in the Talmud 'in -pin ntf *OT1iT 11 WHIT 11 is 
far more powerful than the corresponding tedious dialogue 
in the Midrash. The latter has HUPP urf? mil Kliy rroi 
for mirp Drfr mi Kl^D rrpi jd and -pS for -ppjp. Ac- 
cording to E. R., the man asks the mother why she does not 
come forward and purchase; in the Ter. it is related that, 
from the conversation of the women standing around him, 
he learns that Menachem's mother has purchased nothing. 
The remarkable phrases Kpitf? y&p *H0m, and, afterwards 
'ill rrtn by l^BK "ttfp rwm, do not occur in the Ter. The 
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Ten PWBBni 1 is better suited to the context than rMUjfBl.* 
The Midrash repeats 'iDl n^DK "p nb) and creates thereby 
a great difficulty. The first part of the mother's words by 
2V)n *tfu*1 was fulfilled, for the child was born just after 
the destruction of the Temple. But the second half has no 
meaning. As a matter of fact the Temple was not rebuilt 
during the lifetime of the child, nor even after his death. 8 
This anomaly might perhaps be avoided in the Talmud by 
explaining "J2nD Ttfym as follows: The man comforts the 
mother by instilling in her the hope, that the Temple may 
be rebuilt for her child's sake. 4 Although this hope was 
never realized, yet the man was fully justified in his 
endeavours to console the afflicted mother by means of it 
The Midrash now adduces a passage from the Babli, and 
places the dictum of B. Chanina before that of B. Janai. 
Neither in the Babli nor in the Yer. do we find K*1U1D KM '*t 
'131. This narrative as we have it was composed by a late 
writer, since the Babli is so freely used. In all likelihood 
the original Midrash contained this passage, but it was 
afterwards remodelled according to the Babli and Terushalmi 
combined. There are points which render it difficult to assume 
that E. B. is directly dependent on the Talmud Terushalmi. 
Besides those mentioned, we must notice prw l B ^KIJDW '1 
in B. B. for pni in Ter. This is the third and last in- 
stance quoted by Prankel. 

15) B. B., Ch. IV, sec. 4; Ter., Horaioth, Ch. Ill; Babli, 
Gittin, 58a. The Midrash ipT& inns by nDJJ is a com- 
bination of the Babli DH1DKH TO nns by nojn i?T\ and the 
Terushalmi inns by JWW JVD iptA jfttnm 'l -|Sm. The 
application of the verse tSD OTtfoDDn Dnp'Pi JW *» t and 
further '*D1 mjJDT WjMJfrn are taken from the Ter., but the 
whole passage from vx ntoniDW till ywbx p bttytw h is 
quoted almost word for word from the Babli. 



1 "And snatched him away". 
9 "And carried him off'. 

3 Compare my remarks on "Di yyni TO*D (p. 32). 

4 The Yer. writes JT^TO and for robx) by the former of 
which expressions may perhaps be translated "for his sake". 
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We are now in a position to arrive at a definite result 
with regard to the composition of Midrash Echah Kabbah, 
in as far as the two Talmudim are concerned. Let us proceed 
to collect our premises. We have seen that the Midrash, 
in its present form, is written in two totally different styles; 
the West or Palestinian Syriac stands side by side with 
the East Syriac, and with the usual modes of expression 
peculiar to the Talmud Babli. This use of the Babylonian 
language is not confined to the last chapters, 1 we have 
had occasion to notice a striking instance in one of the in- 
troductory Pethichoth. We have likewise observed that Mi- 
drash Echah not unfrequently exhibits a strong tendency to 
combine the Terushalmi and Babli versions of the same nar- 
rative; that it often shows a decided preference in favour 
of the latter Talmud, by rendering into the Babylonian phra- 
seology single words and whole sentences which, we have 
every reason to believe, were originally written in the Pa- 
lestinian dialect. Lastly we have examined instances which 
point to the conclusion that, where similarity exists between 
Echah Kabbah and the Yerushalmi alone, the Midrash is in- 
dependent of the Talmud. The question arises, what are we 
warranted in inferring from these data? 

In the first place, Midrash Echah is no homogeneous 
compilation, for two such distinct styles as characterize its 
composition could never have emanated from one and the 
same writer; it is therefore the work of at least two authors. 2 
Secondly; the later reviser was acquainted with both Tal- 
mudim. Thirdly; the first recension of Midrash Echah was 



1 Compare Zunz's remarks on the last chapters which are 
quoted at p. 6. 

9 The two authors who wrote the different accounts of Ze- 
chariah's death (pp. 36 — 38) were both acquainted with the two 
Talmudim, and both belong to the later period. Accordingly 1 ought 
to. have asserted, at the onset, that our Midrash is the work of 
three authors. But then we have only one example in favour of 
this assertion, and the writer of one of the accounts just mentioned 
may have confined his work to a very small portion of the Midrash. 
He would then not be entitled to be styled "a reviser or an author 
of the Midrash." Besides I am satisfied to make out my point, that 
Midrash Echah emanated from two compilers at lea$t 
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composed in Palestine (the language in which it is written 
proves this), and the second recension, in Babylon. If Echah 
Kabbah contained passages cited word for word from the 
Babli, and sought occasionally to translate the original lan- 
guage of the Babli into the Palestinian dialect, we should 
be entitled to conclude that the second composer lived in 
Palestine. But as a matter of fact we find that the Baby- 
lonian dialect. has been copiously used, even in cakes where 
the Palestinian Talmud is adduced. There can be only one 
reason for this deviation from the words of the text. The 
author of the Midrash preferred the Babylonian dialect, 
because that dialect was best understood by his readers; in 
other words, because he was in Babylon. Fourthly; the 
original Midrash is independent of the Talmud Terushalmi. 
Our previons investigations have established the feet, that 
all those passages that are really taken from the Teru- 
shalmi date from a period posterior to that of the first 
recension. Since the original Midrash contains a large 
number of Hagadoth, 1 which have nothing corresponding 
with them in Terushalmi, and since those sections which 
do correspond with similar narratives in the Talmud, are, 
as far as we have seen, independent, we are justified in 
asserting that the same source which supplied the author 
with the former, furnished him also with the latter. 

The only passages which seem, at first sight, to mili- 
tate against this position, but which on mature deliberation, 
prove to have a neutral effect, are the following. 

16) E. R., Ch. II, sec. 22; Terushalmi, Berachoth, Ch.I. 
There is a slight variation at the beginning. The Terushalmi 
runs thus, nWo nniDWK 'm ovn nmowK ynnn, and the 
Midrash places rfyb before Dl\ probably because the verse 
standing at the commencement of the section is on Wp 
'■D1 rfyfyx Again the Midrash has ntf? l"DD TW rUlJJPl 
r\))]f? n"DD nrw nym : and the Terushalmi n"DD nnK Pttiyn 
ntyb "Y'DD nnK nyn vynh : According to the Terushalmi the 



Compare Ch. I, sees. 4—14. 
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nyttf is 24 x 24 times as long as the ny, and 24 times as 
long as the rtiiy. The words of the Midrash are not in- 
telligible. 

The proof for E. Nathan's assertion that the night 
has only three watches — flamely the words miDWK WN"I 
nj'DTin, is omitted in E. R. The latter substitutes . mn xb 
jt^ -n-n an ywn for rdwy\ *ona (mnw k"j) k^k mn a 1 ? 
■pen thS The passage from w mm till nt&ny mn noi 
is omitted in E. R. — a point which is rather suspicious 
if the Midrash is exclusively dependent on the Yer. We have 
now a remarkable change to notice. According to the Yer. 
the Wise Men of Israel used to hear David playing the 
harp, thence they inferred that he was about to study 
the Law, and they thereupon considered themselves bound 
to follow so noble an example. They argued thus: If the 
great King deprives himself of his sleep for the purpose 
of learning the signification of our Holy Precepts , surely we 
are bound to do so likewise. The Midrash, on the other hand, 
tells us that David was accustomed to rise in the middle of the 
night to play the harp, But here the account suddenly breaks 
off; a passage from the Babli (Berachoth, 3 b) is interpolated 
word for word as it stands in the Talmud 'lDl ^ 'l; and the 
narrative continues to the effect that David heard the sound 
of the harp, and thereupon rose and commenced his studies 
(as related in the Babli); then all Israel (not alone the 
Sages) heard David (not playing, but) learning, and were 
thus induced to imitate the King's example. Here we have 
a characteristic feature of the Midrash with which we are 
by this time quite familiar — the Yer. and Bab. accounts 
of the same story are blended together; and therefore, in 
spite of the agreement between the general outline of this 
passage as it occurs in E. R. with the corresponding Yer. 
account, it does not militate against my position, for it 
is the work of the second author. The language is, for the 
most part, Hebrew. 

17) E. R., Ch. I, sect. 47, 48; and Yer., Kethuboth, Ch. 5, 

'mm rwyn ^nm. The whole introduction till 'lai notwi 
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is wanting in the Yernshalmi, though something similar 
occurs in Sifri, Deut, XXXI, 14. This fact together with the 
following variations, renders it improbable to assume that E. R. 
is directly dependent on the Talmud. The Midrash after 
telling us that the Wise Mei> allowed Miriam a certain 
quantity of wine asks, how could they have done so, since 
a Boraitha distinctly says, it is not lawful to provide a widow 
with wine nmb |" ppDIS p« Wjn Km. The Yer. knows 
nothing of this Boraitha. The whole passage from p s'tytf 
till JDK is wanting in E. R. The end of sec. 47 in the 
Midrash is quite different to the conclusion in the Yer. 
narrative. Indeed the end of the first account in E. R. 
corresponds with the end of the second story in Yer., 
and the conclusion of the second narrative in E. R. with 
that of the first in Yer. The Midrash writes pDHpj bv 1H2 
and the Yer. pu p pJW bw inn, and the explanatory 
phrase of the Yer. D^ mow T\bn nrm Kb) does not occur 
in E. R. The words (with which sec. 48 concludes) *ipn b& 
"pnvu xbx "pJTHJ are wanting in the Yer. and occur in the 
Sifri. It is not unlikely that both the Yer. and E. R. are de- 
pendent on the Sifri and on some other source now unknown 
to us; and that we have before us two independent repro- 
ductions of the same originals. The language in which these 
sections are written, is Hebrew. 

18) E. R., Ch. I, sec. 52, b*TW HMD mDK ITTO in 
'iai W\n inytt^ tf'apfl V*b; andYerushalmi,Bikkurmr,Ch.III, 
'ttl b)W p KTisSn '1 *on. The introduction till DWOl 
is wanting in the Yer., and since it is introduced by 1'n 
noi2 it is probably not an exposition of the author himself, 
but a quotation from an old Boraitha. The language is He- 
brew, with the exception of the last words HDID"! DTtN WWjn 
'"Dl xpbti which are wanting in the Talmud, and which are 
an addition of the author. 

19) E.R., Ch.III iKm TOBTU;and Yer.Taanith, Ch.n, 
'mi *ipw inw 'n vfry in mrun 'n k-d? in an 'i. E.R. 
is dependent on the Yerushalmi, but we have here the work 
of the second author. Let us examine the following point — 



Echah Rabbah. 
^D>D V» ^nUD )b'M 

pwn-p^nDViy^ 
:hkd 'on 
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Babli, Taanhh, 16a. 

fen fellD )^fiW 

h^ D^iynw nice 

bntot^ivDiTDipir 

nnby td hkd to 

:nto& ib 



Terushalmi. 

pK n wo u» in 
n^Dbiy mma ib 

TO VTD D^lWl 

nine 



The general outline in E. R. corresponds with Ter., but 
the expressions pfrltD \b T\rf?V and HMD to clearly show that 
we have, in this passage, another instance of the combination 
of the Terushalmi with the Babli account. The phrase in the 
Midrash :onnN tDWpj D"nNl }D¥y DttfpJ seems also to be a 
reproduction from the Terushalmi wtnp) kH iy JOTJI Wipnj 
piin, and the Babli (Sanhedrin, 18 a wp r/'riNl -pay tot^p 

20) E. R., Ch. V, sec. 16, and Ter., Sota, Ch. IX, 
'IDT atean? rWT 1 . This passage consists of but three lines 
and is probably a later addition, introduced for the sake of 
giving some exposition to the verse WK1 nitty J"6SJ . It is 
dependent on the Talmud, but it might have been quoted 
by the second author. 



m. PESIKTA DERAB KAHANA. 

The Midrash Echah Rabbah opens with a prefatory Ha- 
gadah consisting of thirty -four 1 sections, most of which 

commence with the formula nns *ll and hence 

the word Pethicha is derived. When the dictum of a Ha- 
gadist is introduced with nns, it generally implies, that the 
Hagadist usually commenced his exposition of a particular 
topic, or his lecture on a particular theme, with the words 
that stand at the beginning of that dictum. 2 That this is 
the true explanation of the term we learn from Megillah; 



1 Although the true number is 38 (as I shall afterwards show) 
yet, in order to avoid confusion, 1 adhere throughout this essay to 
the number which is usually given in the printed texts. 

* "Magazin fflr die Wissenschaft des Judenthums", 1880, p. 172. 
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10 b, KDPID KWI3 'Kr6 Wins rfr nns \ besides the Talkut 

(Sec. 942) writes nils mwra rwyon rcm *in id ron ppjronn '■% 

while the corresponding passage in Berishith Eabbah (Ch. I) 
runs nns ron PPjntnn '*). The Midrash, which in its outward 
form closely resembles the Introduction to Echah Kabbah, 
is the Pesikta derab Kahana. Of the composition and scope 
of this Midrash I have already spoken ; and with respect to 
its name Zunz 1 ) writes: "The name Pesikta (from the root 
pDS to leave off-, shut, cut off, divide), signifies Paragraph 
or Section and is connected with Pasuk, Pesik,, Piska; it is 
often used .as denoting any division. Originally each se- 
parate paragraph received the name of Pesikta or Piska with 
the addition of its special title, which is expressed in the 
older works, especially in the writings of B. Nathan by the 

preposition n. The whole work was called Piskoth 

i. e. the Piskas. But since it became usual to quote from 
this work without giving the name of the special section, 
the general expression Pesikta came to denote the complete 
contents, and therefore the whole book." 2 

It is generally supposed that this Pesikta derab Kahana 
is one of the principal sources of Echah Babbah. No syste- 
matical attempt has yet been made to prove this assertion; 
wherever similarity exists between tihe Pesikta and Midrash 
Echah , the latter is assumed to be dependent on the former. 
Although this position is open to objections, its supporters 
could strengthen their cause by the following three consi- 
derations. 

A. Assuming the Pesikta and the Bereshith Babbah to 
be earlier, and the Yayikra Babbah later than Echah 
Babbah, the outward form of the two latter Midrashim 
could easily be accounted for. The author of Echah Bab- 



1 'Gottesdienstl. Vortr.' p. 192. 

2 Rapoport asserts that the word Pesiktoth signifies the lec- 
tures which were delivered on those Sabbaths and Festivals for 
which special Haphtaroth were fixed from the earliest times. The 
Pesikta was the portion of the Prophets which formed the conclu- 
sion to the Portion of the Law. it JWM D"DD1 pDlBff ('Erech 
Millin', p. 170). r r 
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bah had, according to this opinion, two models before him 
— the Bereshith Eabbah arranged according to the chapters 
of the Book of Genesis, and the Pesikta consisting of sec- 
tions usually beginning with the formula nns Im \ — 

a combination of which furnished him with the plan for 
the construction of Midrash Echah. The introductory Pe- 
thichoth are an imitation, to a certain extent a reproduction, 
of the Pesikta, and the arrangement of the body of the 
work corresponds with that of the Bereshith Rabbah. The 
author of Midrash Vayikra, on the other hand, frequently 
dispenses with the prefatory Pethichoth, and commences at 
once with the exposition of this text. 

B. Nearly every Pethicha concludes with the first words 
of the Book of Lamentations, usually preceded by wtDntP JV3 
nrvby pipo iTDT ^nnn *f?W jvai to. No such regularity 
is to be found in the Pesikta, hence it is an older work than 
Echah Rabbah. 

C. An examination of certain passages occurring in both 
treatises convinces us that Midrash Echah is dependent on 
the Pesikta. 

1) E. R., Pet. I; and the corresponding passage in Pe- 
sikta derab Eahana, Piska XIII. This section is complete 
in itself and is well suited to the context in both works. 
It concludes in the Pesikta with the verse ppdt ^n, and in 
E. R. with ro 1 *. The words WDB TO3 i?)p ^TO are ad- 
ded in E. R., whereas the phrase -^np p?nb "]blp HW 
is omitted; in all probability it stood there originally but 
has slipped out in the course of time E.R. has another addition 
D*31B DnPlW ropTSrt> Wpn> but the Pesikta rmn nn is 
altered to p|R13j nnt, and the words mrDift nm are wanting. 
The Midrash is here later than, and probably dependent on, 
the Pesikta, and the words nrxtyj pip nujman KW p*a 
r\yn emanate from the author of the Midrash. 

2) E. R., Pet. 9; P. d. K. Piska XIX. In the Pesikta 
this passage is an exposition to the verse Ps. LXIX, 21, 
and although the greater part of the section is devoted to 
the first words ^ rrotP Win, yet the conclusion of the 
text is also discussed, and serves to introduce the words 

4 
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that stand at the head of the Piska DlQnjO Kin 'UK *lttt 
Now the object of the author of E. R. is not to console his 
readers, on the contrary, he wishes to bewail the down- 
fall of the Temple, and the desecrations which accompa-* 
nied that sad event. He therefore chooses a different text, 
the leading idea of which coincides with that of Ps. LXEX, 
21, but the conclusion of which is more closely connected 
with the subject of the narrative. He omits 'ill IDW |TO f 
but adds 'ill 1¥ EHB IT. He renders the description more 
vivid by writing 'ill b#W> m xb in the 2nd. Pers* PL 
"Did ye not say (addressing the enemies), that this nation 
did not worship idols? Behold what we have found." He 
writes pw ps* fe KTl for mm J^ll *n »11, adds nnno 
'111 JDEO njw, and ends with the usual 'ill 1^:1 iHtont^ ]V1. 
In this instance the Pesikta is older than the Midrash, 
though it is strange that the latter adduces this narrative in 
the name of R. Isaac, and the former cites it anonymously. 

3) E. R., Pet 25; and P. d. K., Piska XIH. myDD my. 
There is a slight difference in the order in which the jour- 
neys took place — in E. R. )D nitD^ UTI JD1 xh HOHTl |D 
nmrb niton, and in P. d. K. judi sh ro?DDi rend? iotdi 
HDin^. With these exceptions the two accounts agree, and 
neither is connected with Babli (Bosh Hashanah, 31a). The 
concise phrase of the Pesikta '131 KiPl |1 IWS'KI is rendered 
in E. R., by n*o ion tibx ItfD^ mnp "piit rm ¥b wsfl 
'ill wpi niDlK. But Buber remarks that the Oxford and 
Parma MSS. have both the same reading as the Midrash. 
The author of E. R. adds DJJll, and alters D^nil ptWD mm 
'moyi *)5udi into pato mojm pto^s ^nmptcoDi epjDi inn mn 
thus clearly dilating on the words of P. d. K. The pathetic 
exclamation 'ill np 1 mi Dl^W m is likewise due to the 
author of E. R. Buber considers the whole passage from 
■pK 1HD K"l till pO'D '11 rrnm '1 an addition by a casual 
reader, and that it is quite foreign to the subject* There 
is no doubt that the Midrash is here dependent on the Pe- 
sikta. 

4) E. R., Ch. I, sec. 33 'ill tontw JOD, and P. d. K., 
Piska XXVI. This section is clearly a detailed reproduction 
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of the Pesikta version. E. B. writes panto 12 *>)*? '1 for the 
P. <L K. KtDIS 12 *6 '*) , and Buber is of opinion that the 
reading in the Midrash is a typographical error. The whole 
explanation of the verse '121 ri2 K^2 12^1 from DW2 p2*ll 
KW '1 is inserted in B. B., and does not occur in the 
Pesikta. 

5) E. B., Ch. I, sect 57, and P. d. K., Piska XVI wen 
two. The Midrash prefaces the words '12 TTOVIWID riK. 
There is a slight variation in the order in which the seve- 
ral incidents follow one another. The Pesikta invariably 
employs the following mode of expression py2 )ph) pjD 1KBH 
'12 DVy.nnpDDI pp iKfcn pJD vorWUDl, whereas the Mi- 
drash, with the exception of the first instance, writes simply 
'2T tWD IK&n. This is no valid argument in favour of the 
originality of E. B., for the author may have found the con- 
tinual repetition of the same formula tedious, and he may 
have therefore chosen a more concise form. The Midrash 
introduces a new point tP2 INttn. E. B. is here dependent 
on P. d. K. 

6) E. B., Ch. II, sec. 6, '121 W linK 2HW1, and P- 
d. E., Piska XVII. The two narratives are remarkably simi- 
lar, but the expression in E. B. mwa TQH2 JTOD '2JK IDy 
for P. d. K. '2JK icy 2V)2 appears to be later. The Midrash 
commences with "R. Azariah in the name of B. Judah bar 
Simon' 9 , and in the Pesikta "B. Azariah and B. Abahu in the 
name of Besh Lokesh" are cited. It is strange that E. B. 
omits OT&iyn p21 and 12 NVV2. Towards the end the rea-. 
dings in E. B. and in P. d. E. are both corrupt, though 
E. B. is a little clearer than Pesikta. The Pesikta applies 
this exposition to the verse Ps. CXXXVH, 5; but the author 
of the Midrash, finding that he had a suitable text in the 
Book of Lamentations (U, 3), naturally preferred it. 

7) E. B., Ch. in, b)M unb wn, and P. d. K., Piska IIL 
The Midrash places the destruction of the Temple at the 
commencement, because it is the subject special to the whole 
Echah Babbah. The Pesikta expression jWKTPi DIM is rendered 
more general in E. B. DIM, and in the passage '12 bKU2U/ cptt»l 
the author of the Midrash prefers to adhere to the literal 

4* 
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meaning of his text, he therefore writes nwnn ni^nn in- 
stead of DVtt DTir. The Midrash is later than the Pe- 
sikta, although it omits the words Win '1 1DK1. Buber re- 
marks that they occur only in the Oxford MS. 

8) E. B., Ch. V, sec. 1. Dlp^K T^DI. This appears to 
be a combination of two passages in P. d. K. viz., Piskoth, 
III and XVIII. Buber is of opinion that the reading in E. B. 
is corrupt; even in the Pesikta it is anything but clear. 
He suggests the following explanation. According to B. Abba 
bar Kahana, only the walls themselves were destroyed, but 
the foundations remained intact; according to B. Levi, the 
foundations shared the same fate as the walls. At all events 
the Midrash is later than the Pesikta for it seeks to explain 
its text. We may notice the alteration of JTnjn b]) to. JKD 

These then are the considerations which support the 
opinion that Midrash Echah is dependent on the Pesikta. 
That they are not absolutely convincing we shall pre- 
sently see. 

A. If we assume that the Pesikta and Yayikra Babbah 
are treatises of a more recent date than Echah Babbah, we 
can equally well explain the outward forms in which the 
former Midrashim are written. The Pesikta selected the 
style of the Introduction, to the exclusion of that of the 
body of Midrash Echah ; the Vayikra Babbah, on the other 
hand, preferred the latter to the former. 

B. We must now arrive at a clear understanding with 
regard to the true number of Pethichoth. A Pethicha need 
not necessarily begin with nns. No less than 69 instances 
occur In P. d. K. where sections are introduced without any 
set form, and Pet. 34 of E. B. commences at once with the 
biblical verse. Now Pet. 2 contains two distinct sections, 
that are not connected with one another, and both of which, 
end in the same manner viz. n^N DPPty pipe. The second half, 
beginning with the verse lKlpl UJlinn is complete and in- 
dependent in itself, and owing to a printer's mistake, it has 
been incorporated with the preceding portion, because it does 
not happen to begin with nns>. In the same manner we 
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must divide Pet. 81. When n"t occurs in a Pethicha, it may 
signify either a further explanation of the foregoing words, i. e. 
a continuation of the same Pethicha, or the commencement 
of a new Pethicha. It is in the latter sense in which it 
must be understood in Pet. 9, where again we have two 
distinct sections joined together. And lastly Pet. 25 must 
be divided, for 'DD "W)f forms the commencement of a new 
subject, and occurs in P. d. K. discounected from what pre- 
cedes it in E. R. Subjoined is a list of the Pethichoth arranged 
according to the true division, which is marked by the He- 
brew letters. 
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Ordinary 
Division. 

Tta na»» w»m nn* ♦£ p ♦nar 
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'131 wwi *wm nnn nayn tvamxi pnm . \-ui *aa mvm onnn ty 
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The regular ending appears in 31 out of the 38 Pethi- 
choth, the remaining 7 conclude with other biblical verses. 
Now in those cases where the usual formula occurs, we can- 
not fail to notice a vast difference in its suitableness to 
what precedes. How pathetic and forcible is it in Pet, 13 
(ys)» «Had you deserved it, you would now be entitled to 
read in the Torah nrf> IWH rD*H, but now since you have 
proved yourselves ungrateful children, you must exclaim rD*K 
mttf\" Let us contrast with this the final words of Pet. 23 (/'a). 
"R. Alexandri inferred it (L e k the dictum that the captivity 
is to last just as long as the Israelites persisted in worshipping 
idols) from this verse (Lev., XIII, 46), 4 All the days where- 
in the plague shall be in him, he shall be defiled.' Echah." 
The presence of "Echah" here — inasmuch as it has not 
the slightest connection with E. Alexandras statement — 
appears to be an addition by some later editor, in order to 
preserve as far as possible a unanimity in the conclusions of 
the Pethichoth. This assumption is not so bold as it might 
otherwise appear, for we know that Midrash Echah is really 
the work of an older and a later author. No less than eight 
Pethichoth (viz., 6, 9, 11, 21, 22, 23, 29, 34 : H"l : K"' : B : l 
i'b : tf'D : Ji"D : l"3) bear testimony in favour of this view. 
The original Midrash contained at most 23 Pethichoth with 
the regular ending, though the number may have been much 
smaller, for there are very few instances where the conclu- 
sion is as well adapted to the context as in Pet. 13. The 
aim of the later reviser was to establish a universal agree- 
ment between the endings of the sections composing the 
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Introduction. Why did he leave those seven instances, men- 
tioned above, just as he found them? A little reflection 
will give us the true reason. Pet 26 (i"d) concludes as 
follows: "It is written (Jer., XXXI, 16), 'Thus saith the Lord: 
Refrain thy voice from weeping, and thine eyes from tears: 
for thy work shall be rewarded, saith the Lord: and they 
shall come again from the land of the enemy', and it is 
further written (v. 17), 'And there is hope in thine end, saith the 
Lord, that thy children shall come again to their own border" 9 . 
Pet 38 (n ,n ?) ends with these wofds, "At some future time every 
thing will return to its former prosperous state, as it is written 
(Ezek., XXXVI), 'And the desolate land shall be tilled, where- 
as it lay desolate in the sight of all that passed by." 9 It 
is evident that the writer of the Introduction was actuated 
by a strong desire to impress on the minds of his readers 
the great truth that, "even when they be in the land of their 
enemies, the Almighty will not cast His people away, neither 
will He abhor them, to destroy them utterly, and to break 
His covenant with them, for He is the Lord their God." 
Accordingly, the mournful tone of the whole Introduction is 
changed here and there into a consolatory and cheerful strain. 
It would have been both unmeaning and absurd on the part 
of the reviser to place such words as "How doth the city 
sit solitary etc." after texts reminding us of the AllmercifaTs 
lovingkindness and comforting promises. For this reason 
we find no addition at the end of Pethichoth 18 (n"')> 27 (r"5), 
and 28 (n"3); in the last two cases the idea uppermost in 
the writer's mind is some good quality characteristic of the 
Jewish nation, viz., Honour evinced to the remains of king 
Hezekiah, and, the union and concord that reigned among 
the Israelites after they had been driven into exile. The 
omission of the usual set form of conclusion can be satis-, 
factorily accounted for in five instances. Pet 8 ('n) ends 
with the verse "The elders of the daughter of Zion sit 
upon the ground, and keep silence" which, since it is taken 
from Lamentations (II, 10), is sufficiently expressive in itself, 
and requires no further text to awaken sad recollections of 
the past. Pet 31. (H"b) is certainly much better as it stands 
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than it would be if "Echah" were added at the end. Ne- 
vertheless that word would be quite as appropriate here, as 
it is in Pet. 23, and perlaps it did stand in the text as re- 
vised by the second author, for its omission may be due to 
a typographical error. Even were this not the case, one so- 
litary exception would not be sufficient to overthrow the theory 
here upheld, after the proofs that have been adduced. 

The original Midrash contained at most 23 instances 
of regularity out of 38. The Pesikta derab Kahana consists 
of 32 Piskoth, of which 20 conclude with a regular ending. 1 
There is a slight difference in the proportion in favour of 
Echah Kabbah's being less regular. 

Should it be urged that the similarity in the conclusions 
of the sections of the Introduction tends to prove that Midrash 
Echah is later than the Pesikta, it may be answered that this 
similarity is due to the second author , the original Midrash 
was not more systematically arranged than the Pesikta. Again, 
the formula mron *\mv nr to introduce a biblical verse 
marks a later stage in Midrash literature. And this ex- 
pression occurs but once 2 in Echah Rabbah, and several 
times in the Pesikta derab Kahana. 

C. An examination of the following passages will lead 
to some important results. 

9) E. E., Pet. 34, and P. d. K., Piska XIII. This last 
Pethicha corresponds with no less than six sections in P. d. K. 
The order is quite different in the two works. The opening 
words of the first of the six sections in the Pesikta, are 
added later on in the Midrash. The passage respecting Ne- 
buchadnezzar's three mandates is cited in E. R. in the name 
of R. Acha, and in the Pesikta anonymously. Had the author 
of the Midrash used the Pesikta alone, whence could he have 
.obtained the name of R. Acha? The commencement of the 
narrative in E. R. is considerably more detailed than the 
corresponding portion in P. d. K. But is it probable that 
the Midrash would have altered DOW nM Km to pn bw 



1 See "Magazin ftir die Wissenschaft des Judenthums", 1880, p. 207. 
9 Vet. 24. 
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K»JtP? Farther on, the Midrash, explaining how the term 
"a shedder of blood" was applicable to Jeremiah, writes: "The 
king left several injunctions to the effect that thou shouldst 
suffer no injury, nevertheless thou wilfully desirest to suffer 
evil, so that the king may hear it and slay this man (i. e. 
the speaker.)" The Pesikta runs: "For if the king should 
hear what thou hast done with thyself (although I have done 
nothing to injure thee) he would send and execute this man 
(i. e. the speaker)." The former is evidently an attempt to 
explain the officer's speech. The expression in E. R. b*2p K^l 
rW!BT\ *pDl 10HW 1M vby appears to emanate from a later 
writer. The words Kim >JK ViM3 KHK 'n *1DK OKI 1HD are 
omitted in E. R. This fact is not surprising, for a similar 
exposition of the expression D*p*D TIDK ti)TV\ precedes the 
above mentioned words in P. d. K. The author of E. R. 
cited the explanation in the first instance, and, since he had 
an aversion to reduplications (as we have seen) , he contented 
himself in the second case with rfy\m -pro OKI ytto rwnim. 
The Midrash now adduces a passage with the following heading: 
U R. Jacob and R. Abba and there are some who say, R. 
Elazar and R. Jochanan." The names given in the Pesikta 
are U R. Elazar and B. Jochanan." Now it is evident that 
the writer of Midrash Echah had two accounts of the same 
narrative before him — one in the names of R. Jacob and 
R. Abba, and the other, (which may have been the Pesikta, 
but with equal probability the source drawn upon by the 
author of the Pesikta), in the names of R. Elazar and 
R. Jochanan. Further, the principal source of the author 
of E. R. must have contained the names of the Rabbis first 
quoted; to the other source, (either identical with, or used by, 
the Pesikta), he could only have attached a secondary importance, 
since R Elazar and R. Jochanan are cited last, and since 
they are introduced by the formula "and there are some who 
say." Again, R Jochanan's dictum extends, according to 
E. R., as far as verse 16, 'u:fr Q>n in&n , and according to 
P. d. K., only as far as verse 10, UDD pm "PD l^KJl The 
whole exposition of the verse Jeremiah , IX, 9, as given in 
E. R., appears to be rather a paraphrase than a mere re- 
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production of the passage in P. d. K. For instance, instead 
of the Pesikta nyp kwh nmo itpyw ovrcun onnn ty, 

Midrash Echah writes *M WH DYQWD1 DW D*in DniK ty 
Ptf,:£ WDPW apjT ^ WHO ty >PIJ1. Aa to the next por- 
tion, it is very unlikely that the author of E. R. would 
have altered ep cjny of the Pesikta to DID *pJJ. (This latter 
expression occurs in Terushalmi, Taanith, Ch. IV). A pas- 
sage is now adduced in E. R. from the Babli (Yoma, 54a) 
'M K^MWD noro; and the Pesikta specifies the particular fish 
more exactly KBnn? pSDKH, while E. R. writes simply KBHW. 
The passage beginning with "R. Zera said etc.' 1 is indepen- 
dent of the Pesikta, and owes its existence probably to the 
principal source mentioned above. For the answer to the 
question "Wherefore does Palestine bring forth an abun- 
dance of fruit? " is given in the Pesikta anonymously pin 
DWT1DN, whereas in Midrash Echah the Amoraim are distinctly 
named; they are, R. Chanina and R. Joshua ben Levi. And 
the entire explanation of the manner in which the earth was 
digged and turned over yrf? WU ^jfrl no HND nj»T» pre 
^J^ p^D jrfrl noi does not occur in E, R., and appears 
to be an addition on the part of the author of the Pe- 
sikta. The conclusion of the Midrash from 1DKJW no D*pb % 
has nothing corresponding with it in P. d. K. This Pethicha 
in its present form dates from a period more recent than 
that of the early Midrash, for we find a quotation from 
the Babli, but the original Midrash was certainly based on 
some source other than the Pesikta, and was in all proba- 
bility independent of the latter. 

10) E. R., Ch. I, sec. I, and P. d. K., Piska XV. 
'15 PUVTBD^. All that the two works have in common is the 
parable itself, in which they agree almost word for word. 
The Midrash has DTOffl which is wanting in Pesikta, but 
the latter has the explanatory word njfflTQ which does not 
occur in E. R. Accordingly as far as the narrative itself 
is concerned, the Pesikta, could just as well have been taken 
from the Midrash as vice versa. But there is another point 
to be considered. The author of Echah Rabbah, constructed his 
introduction out of the parable itself. Now if he had had the 
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Pesikta before him, how could he have overlooked the ex- 
cellent preface which that work supplies? 

11) E. R., Ch. I, sec. 23, and P. d. E., Piska 17. The 
usual form of words in the Pesikta is iWfl rfpb m r6^1 
11 3VOW IDIK rf?*b yrOD bwi constituting, as Buber rightly 
remarks, a rw nrru on the word rfrfy. The whole point 
is missed in E. R., where the form of expression is simply 
— "H lirDW yirUQ bv iWfl, and in the other instances 
the Midrash has instead of the last two words, the word 
2TD1, whereas the Pesikta maintains a strict regularity 
throughout, and adds two new incidents which are wanting 
in E. R. — the passages referring to Ahasuerus and Haman. 
The Pesikta is also more detailed further on where nriKl 
tyntfcO iniK Pino occurs for the Midrash now J1K1. The 
Pesikta exposition of the verse (Ps. LXXVH, 10), "Hath 
God forgotten to be gracious?" assumes the form of a com- 
mentary on E. R. And now a peculiar alteration takes place. 
The dictum which is given in E. R. in the name of R. 
Alexandrai appears in the Pesikta in the name of R. Samuel 
bar Nachmeni ; and what is related in the name of the latter 
in E. R., appears in the name of R. Alexandri in P. d. E. 
This consideration leads us to conclude that the two passages 
emanate from different sources. Although the Midrash omits 
'ID rfrin HJl^ ^j6ji which occurs in the Pesikta, but little 
importance can be attached to this omission, for it is probably 
a printer's mistake. Otherwise we cannot account for the plural 
'131 inPQtt^ which follows, inasmuch as only the case of the sun 
is mentioned. Of the conclusion, the passage '12 niQIK ]1<¥1 was 
added by the author of the Pesikta; it does not occur in E.R. 

If these two narratives are not independent of each 
other, then the Midrash must have been the source of the 
Pesikta. 

12) E. R., Gh. HI, sec. 'o; and Pesikta derab Eahana, 
Piska VII. The beginning of this section is quite different 
in the two works. In the first place the Midrash adduces 
sayings in the names of R. Levi and R. Berachya, which 
do not occur in P. d. E. Even the phrase that is quoted 
in both E. R. and Pesikta, is given in the former in the 
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name of B. Hunna, and in the latter in the name of B. 
Judah. The introductory words in the Oxford MS. of Pe- 
sikta run thus, m ,TI tfim DIN |MOT* HD pV *n tOH 'l ^DK 

^ i"k ,jriNnD nnai m n^n -pin jwn i"k ,*n rvtp dik^ 
ty iw piRnrfc trw wpno on n^k creVijjn rf? mn pntr* no 

:wtBn 

Now although this almost corresponds with the Midrash, 
yet we notice: the dictum of B. Abba bar Tudan is given 
anonymously in the Midrash, and had the author of the latter 
been acquainted with the Pesikta, according to the Oxford MS., 
he would not have withheld the name 1 ; the dicta of B. Be- 
rachya, B. Levi and B. Judah (which are afterwards cited) 
in the Oxford MS. are given in the Midrash in the names of 
B. Levi, B. Berachya and B. Hunna, respectively ; the order 
is also different in the two works. The expression of the 
Pesikta pjDijfin *n pDljTin is an improvement on, and more 
forcible than that of the Midrash pjfijmn '»i and the whole 
narrative in the P. d. E. appears to be a detailed version 
of the corresponding passage in E. B. For instance, the 
Midrash writes, XrOW % fm 'n ^niy \n 1DKJTI ,#n p \n *)K: 
whereas P. d. K. runs, yiyrb nojf piDjf W ^ TWty -p pnt *)K 
w ivijn ,pn noi to >nmyn *d:j vh ,D^iyn p w^on na 
vnsm »»y moi*n ♦»£ nojnriD wm ,dhk mate na Tiyrfr. 
Here again , if the relation between E. B. and P. d. E. be 
one of dependence, it is the latter that obtained its material 
from the, former. 

We have seen that the author of Midrash Echah was 
acquainted with some work , now unknown to us, which con- 
tained narratives and expositions similar to those occurring in 
Pesikta derab Eahana; and further, that there are cases in 
which the Pesikta accounts are decidedly later than the 
Echah versions. There is no valid reason to hinder us from 
going one step farther and asserting, that those passages which 
appear to be dependent on the Pesikta (see above examples 
1—8) are in reality derived from the unknown work just 
mentioned. And since such a collection of Hagadoth must 

1 See p. 33. 
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have existed, we assume no new work, and are there- 
fore within the limits of Sir W. Hamilton's "Law of 
Parcimony." That Midrash Echah is older than the Pe- 
sikta; that the outward form of the latter and some^nodi- 
fications in its text are due to the Midrash; can be main- 
tained with as much reason as the statement that Echah 
Kabbah is dependent on the Pesikta. Which of these two 
counter -hypotheses is the correct one, I do not undertake 
to decide. 

IV. BERESHITH KABBAH AND VATIKRA KABBAH. 

A careful examination of the points of coincidence in 
Echah Kabbah and Bereshith Kabbah, and Echah Kabbah 
ancl Vayikra Kabbah, has convinced me that the B. R. is 
earlier, and the Y. R., later than Midrash Echah. Since 
this is also the view generally held, it is unnecessary to 
quote examples in support of it. But there is one instance 
which would point to a contrary conclusion with regard to 
K. K., but which, according to the view I take of the com- 
position of the whole of the Midrash, admits of a very easy 
reconciliation. 

E. R., Ch. I, sec. 41, 'id &H r&W D11DD and V. R. 
Ch. XXVI. Without going into details we see at once that 
E. R. is later than V. R. In the first place the Echah 
account is longer; and secondly, it is evidently an interpo- 
lation, perhaps in order to introduce the concluding words 
ntob men y^n, whereas the corresponding account in V. R. 
is excellently suited to the context, and is much shorter, This 
difficulty is, however, easily overcome when we bear in mind 
that this portion may be the work of the second author of 
E. R., and a part of the original Vayikra Kabbah. 



Freely as I have ventured to disagree with some of the 
most eminent Midrash critics, I trust that I have always 
done so without violating the respect that is due to the 
careful study they have devoted to the subject As I re- 
marked at the onset, I have simply endeavoured to follow 
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in their footsteps, and 1 , "it is the strength, not the weak- 
ness of a systematic intellect, that it does not shrink from 
conclusions because they have an absurd look, when they 
are necessary corollaries from premises which the thinker, 
and probably most of those who criticise him, have not ceased 
to regard as true." 



1 "Examination of Sir W. Hamilton's Philosophy", by J. S. 
Mill, p. 559. 
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